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ON THE MEANINGFULNESS 


OF VAGUE LANGUAGE 


iy VAGUE language gua vague meaningful and, if so, under what 
conditions can it be said to be so? This is the question which I 
propose here to consider. By the word “language” is understood the 
English language taken as object language. The units of language 
primarily under consideration are “assertions” or “statements” — 
units, that is, which are sentential in function, and which (without 
commitment in historical details) may be said, in the words of Bosan- 
quet, to “represent a judgment,” or in the words of Russell, to “ex- 
press a proposition,” or in the words of Peirce, to exhibit a “cogni- 
tion” as “the living inferential metaboly of symbols.” The word 
“designatum” is a convenient name of that which an assertion or 
statement is said to “designate’’—the assumption being that every 
assertion or statement designates a designatum. Whether or not what 
is here said about assertions or statements can be said of language 
generally is a question which lies beyond the scope of the present 
article, though it is my conviction that what is said may in principle 
claim the broader application. 


But what is to be understood by “vague language’? In answer to 
this question it is necessary to distinguish three views which, whether 
in the end separable or not, are at least prima facie distinguishable 
and with the third of which alone the discussion is concerned. 

The first of these three views is stated’ by Russell in The Analysis 
of Mind as follows: “A word is vague when it is in fact applicable to 
a number of different objects because, in virtue of some common prop- 
erty, they have not appeared, to the person using the word, to be 
distinct” (p. 184). Thus the word “this” in the primitive memory- 
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belief expressed in “This occurred” is vague, since “it covers both the 
image and its prototype because the two are not distinguished.” A 
second view is stated by Peirce in his definition of vagueness in 
Baldwin’s Dictionary: 


A proposition is vague when there are possible states of things concerning which 
it is intrinsically uncertain whether, had they been contemplated by the speaker, 
he would have regarded them as excluded or allowed by the proposition. By 
intrinsically uncertain we mean not uncertain in consequence of any ignorance of 
the interpreter, but because the speaker’s habits of language were indeterminate. 


Thus the word “chair” is in this definition vague, since there are 
possible states of things to which the applicability of the word is in- 
trinsically uncertain.’ A third view is at least adumbrated by Russell 


in his figure of the target and the bull’s eye at pages 197-198 of The 
Analysis of Mind: 


The meaning of a word is not absolutely definite : there is always a greater or less 
degree of vagueness. The meaning is an area, like a target: it may have a bull’s 
eye, but the outlying parts of the target are still more or less within the meaning, 
in a gradually diminishing degree as we travel further from the bull’s eye. As 
language grows more precise, there is less and less of the target outside the bull’s 
eye, and the bull’s eye itself grows smaller and smaller; but the bull’s eye never 
shrinks to a point, and there is always a doubtful region, however small, sur- 


rounding it. 

In this view of vagueness there is an insistence, not present in the 
view expressed in the above quotation from the same volume, that 
vague language is vague in the sense that its “meaning” always in 
some degree lies beyond precise formulation, however precise the 
formulation may be.? This view I will venture to describe, without use 
of the troublesome word “meaning,” as follows: 


Language is vague when there is an area of subject matter, beyond the speaker's 
ken and thus not contemplated by him on the occasion, which could nevertheless 
be said to be significantly or relevantly within the purview of his language and to 
which the language may consequently be said to be mediately applicable. By 


“mediately applicable” is understood applicable through inference from the lan- 
guage in question. 





*Cf. Max Black, “Vagueness,” Philosophy of Science, IV (1937). This article 
seems to me a fairly definitive analysis of this sort of vagueness. 

*T find the same emphasis in Russell’s definition of vagueness (“the fact that 
meaning is a one-many relation is the precise statement of the fact that all lan- 
guage is more or less vague”) given in his article in the Australasian Journal 
of Philosaphy, I (1923). This emphasis seems present also in the distinction 
drawn by William James between meaning taken “ 


statically” and meaning taken 
“dynamically” (Psychology, I, 265). 
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MEANINGFULNESS OF VAGUE LANGUAGE 


Thus, in this view, ‘This is a chair” is vague, even if the users of the 
language are in no doubt whatever that the word “chair” is quite ap- 
propriate to the occasion, provided what is being talked about can in- 
telligibly be said to be also something other than a chair; or, “This 
occurred” is vague, even if the users of the language are sufficiently 
sophisticated to distinguish clearly between “the image and its proto- 
type,” provided what is being talked about can intelligibly be said to 
be also something other than an occurrence. 

In the first of these three views, language is said to be vague when 
it is applied to different objects which the users of the language have 
failed to, but on further reflection might, discriminate. In the second 
view, language is said to be vague when the users of the language are 
unable to discern, with whatever careful inspection, whether or not 
the language is applicable within a limited “fringe’’ between clear 
applicability and clear inapplicability. In the third view, language is 
said to be vague when the users of the language are by it committed 
to an area of subject matter in respect to which they have not thought 
to inquire whether or not the language is applicable or inapplicable, 
but to which, on inquiry, they would regard it as mediately applicable. 
In each of the three views, the applicability of language is problematic ; 
but in the first two views the problem concerns the application of 
language which is itself supposed to be clear in its “meaning,” while 
in the third the problem concerns the application of language the 
“meaning” of which is itself problematic. 

It may be, and I suspect is, the case that these problematic situ- 
ations are reducible; but this inquiry lies beyond the scope of the 
present discussion. They are, in any event, distinguishable ; and I pro- 
pose to limit the discussion to the third without reference to the ques- 
tion of its relation to the other two views. It is my conviction that as 
thus delimited the discussion is concerned with a characteristic of 
language (by whatever name known, if one objects to the use of the 
word “vagueness” to denote it) which is foundational for any theory 
of linguistic “meaning.” As to my use of the word “vagueness” to 
denote this characteristic of language, I will only say that this seems 
to me as appropriate as its use to denote either of the other two prob- 
lematic aspects of the applicability of language; and, in any event, I 
can think of no more appropriate word for the purpose. The important 
matter, of course, is the characteristic in question. 
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II 


That language is thus vague is, I think, presupposed in all of our 
problematic procedures with reference to the “meaning” of language ; 
apart from such vagueness, there could be no such problem. If a state- 
ment were not thus vague, no question concerning its “meaning” 
could arise since the assertion of the statement would strictly delimit 
it; on the other side, any such distinction as that drawn by G. E. 
Moore between “understanding the meaning” of a proposition and 
“knowing what the proposition means’ —a distinction generally ad- 
mitted in principle — is intelligible only if the proposition in question 
is vague. The same assumption of the vagueness of language underlies 
all such controversies as that exemplified in “A Symposium on the 
Relation of Logic to Metaphysics,” recently published in THE Pi1Lo- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW,” as is there noted in principle by Nagel in reply to 
his critics: 

In what sense of “metaphysics” does a philosophical account of logical principles 
involve it? Clearly, if that sense requires no more than that, when attempting 
such an account, one must be talking of something besides language, then all but 
specialists who confine their attention to syntactical properties of symbolic sys- 
tems are metaphysicians. Again, if the claim simply asserts that every empirical 
statement involves an ontology by “implication,” then all of us are metaphysi- 
Clans.... 

Even those who would “confine their attention to syntactical proper- 
ties of symbolic systems” find it necessary to do obeisance, with how- 
ever slight commitment, to the vagueness of language, as is evident in 
the hypothetical character of the “postulates” which ground the sys- 
tems and the “definitions” which implement them. And discussions 
about the distinction between “expressions” and “statements” and the 
question of “emotive meaning’ would be pointless except for the 
vagueness of language in its hortatory and imperative modes. 

The assumption that language is vague in the sense here contem- 
plated, thus generally made, is inevitable because language is in fact 
thus vague in all of its modes. In every empirical assertion, what is 
talked about cannot be identified without remainder with what is ex- 
plicitly asserted on the occasion but, in terms of Russell's figure, every- 
where overflows into a doubtful region surrounding the bull’s eye. 
Likewise, our postulations and the systems they delimit come trailing 
clouds of vagueness. In its imperative and hortatory modes, language 





*LVIII (January, 1949), 1-34. 
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MEANINGFULNESS OF VAGUE LANGUAGE 


is so impressively vague that it seems to say nothing at all clearly but 
only darkly to mutter in the name of an untutored “will” or an un- 
enlightened “sentiment.” And its vagueness is the sine qua non of its 
interrogative modes. 

The further fact, above noted, that the vagueness of language 
underlies our problematic procedures with reference to the “meaning” 
of language is itself sufficient proof that vague language gua vague 
must be said to be meaningful. And the positive argument in support 
of the thesis seems to me plain. The only “criterion” of the meaning- 
fulness of language, vague or not, which can be initially stated is its 
capacity to serve the purposes (cognitive or evaluative) of such intel- 
ligence as we human beings possess: language which thus serves is 
ipso facto meaningful, and language (if it could be so called) which 
does not thus serve is ipso facto meaningless. The assumption that 
vague language thus serves underlies our discussions of the problem 
of the “meaning” of language, and the assumption is empirically war- 
ranted: vague language is the only language we have, either in the 
market place or in Academe, and its vagueness is in fact functional 
within intellectual construction. Thus the answer to the question 
concerning the meaningfulness of vague language is a plain tale which 
may even be compassed in a syllogism: Whatever functions effectively 
within the intellectual enterprise of mankind must be said to be mean- 
ingful; vague language qua vague thus functions, therefore vague lan- 
guage qua vague must be said to be meaningful. And I am frank to 
confess that I fail to see what more needs to be said in principle, 
however much remains to be said in detail. 

If it should be objected that the issue here is merely verbal, that the 
meaning of language is entirely a matter of definition and what a 
statement means is what we mean by it, the answer is not far to seek. 
We do in fact distinguish between what we mean by a statement and 
what the statement itself means, otherwise we could never be puzzled 
by what we mean by a statement and what we mean would, conse- 


quently, be quite incorrigible ; and, so far as I am aware, it is generally 


admitted that we are frequently puzzled about what we mean and fully 


recognize that what we mean, even if made precise, may be mistaken. 
This distinction between what “we mean” by a statement and what the 
statement itself “means” is of crucial importance to a theory of lin- 
guistic meaning ; and to assume that the two are separable and that the 
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meaning of language is to be identified with the former exclusively is 
to make a mystery of the ‘“meaning”’ of language and, ultimately, to 
identify meaningful language with uninformatively tautologous lan- 
guage. What we could “mean” by the use of language if language itself 
“means” nothing is certainly mysterious; and, on the other side, if 
language ‘means’ nothing except what we “mean” by it on the 
occasion of its use, then it is fairly plain that we are doomed to empty 
tautologies in our use of language and to the condemnation of all our 
supposedly synthetic statements as “‘meaningless.”’ But, if language 
“means” more than what we “mean” by it on the occasion of its use, 
then language is not only vague but meaningfully so. Nor is the issue 
here a merely verbal one: it is, on the contrary, foundational in the 
intellectual enterprise itself, since it is concerned with the crucial 
problem of our knowledge, or supposed knowledge, that statements 
stand in the relation of implication or entailment. 


III 


As I read the literature, there may be found in it the assumption 
that only precise language is meaningful and that precise language, 
ideally at least, is not vague in its reference. With the first part of this 
assumption I agree in principle, but the second I hold to be not only 
unwarranted in fact but also in the end ruinous in theory: the process 
of making language precise is everywhere oriented toward its vague- 
ness, not away from it, and any attempt to compass the “meaning” of 
language wholly within precise formulation oriented away from its 
vagueness is in last analysis self-refuting. And I wish briefly to expand 
this. 


In the sixth chapter of Leviathan, Hobbes makes the following 
assertion : 


The light of human minds is perspicuous words, but by exact definition first 
snuffed, and purged from ambiguity; reason is the pace; increase of science, 
the way; and the benefit of mankind, the end. And, on the contrary, metaphors, 
and senseless and ambiguous words, are like ignes fatui; and reasoning upon 


them is wandering amidst innumerable absurdities; and their end, contention 
and sedition, or contempt. 


If such an assertion is understood to say only that such “perspicuous 
words” are essential to the intellectual enterprise of mankind, I at 
least would have no quarrel with it: that the “pace” of reason and the 
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MEANINGFULNESS OF VAGUE LANGUAGE 


“way” of science must be lightened by them can be denied only by 
those who are willing to commit themselves to the guidance of the 
ignes fatui in question, with the consequent danger of mistaking “‘wan- 
dering amidst innumerable absurdities” as the doings of reason. If, 
however, the assertion is understood to say — as, I fear, was intended 
by the author —that such “perspicuous words” are a sufficient light 
for the “pace” of reason and the “way” of science, the assertion not 


only contravenes practice but also renders language incompetent in 


principle to serve the uses of reason: the identification of reasoning 
upon metaphors, for example, or upon other similarly significant 
vague forms of speech, with reasoning upon “senseless and ambiguous 
words” can be made only in forgetfulness of the essential function in 
reasoning of postulates and hypotheses, and, if made, entails the con- 
clusion that we can talk significantly only about that which we “clearly 
and distinctly” know. “‘Perspicuous words...by exact definition first 
snuffed, and purged from ambiguity” are, no doubt, a necessary con- 
dition of the meaningfulness of language ; but they are not a sufficient 
condition. And if they are supposed to be, then “the light of human 
minds” which they constitute is in any event not that which shines 
either in constructive imagination or in constructive thinking: the 
latter, though perspicuous, is not diaphanous. 

It is this assumption which has threatened to become foundational 
in some contemporary theories of linguistic meaning. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we are told as if it were a matter of course that “the task of a 
theory of meaning is that of showing how symbols take on a maximum 
degree of precision in significance” ;* or, that “A semantical system is 
a system of rules which state truth-conditions for the sentences of an 
object language and thereby determine the meaning of these sen- 
tences.”* And one of the main emphases of Russell’s parable, quoted 
above, is that as language grows more precise it becomes more mean- 
ingful by progressively eliminating the vague “meaning” which it 
initially had. I realize, of course, that there are ambiguities here which 
cloud the issue; thus, what is to be understood by “significance” in 
the first quotation or by stating “truth-conditions for the sentences of 
an object language” in the second is fundamental to an understanding 





‘A.C. Benjamin, “Outlines of an Empirical Theory of Meaning,” Philosophy 
of Science, If, 250. 
®R. Carnap, Introduction to Semantics, p. 22. 
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of what theory of linguistic meaning is being asserted in each case. But 
the suspicion remains that what is being at least implicitly asserted 
here and elsewhere in current literature is that the “meaning” of lan- 
guage is “cabin’d, cribb’d, and confin’d” within precise formulation 
designed, not to explore, but to exclude vagueness ; and this assertion 
is even explicit in Russell's parable. 

But this assertion, if seriously made and _ persistently followed 
through, is self-refuting. And to my mind at least, this is clearly 
shown in Russell’s parable. The semantic ideal conceived as exempli- 
fied in an absolutely precise statement which is in no sense vague is 
what the parable adumbrates. Such an ideal, the parable admits, is in 
fact unattainable; but it remains the desideratum and may be indefi- 
nitely approached asymptotically. On the other side, however, what 
the parable asserts implicitly but does not openly admit is that such an 
ideal is not only undesirable but is in the end vacuous: the assertion 
that “as language grows more precise, there is less and less of the 
target outside the bull's eye, and the bull's eye itself grows smaller and 
smaller,” being interpreted, seems to be equivalent to the assertion 
that, as language becomes more meaningful, the more it talks about 
less and less — with the embarrassing consequence that the ideally 
meaningful language would talk about nothing at all. And such a catas- 
trophic conclusion is, I think, the logical outcome of this view of 
linguistic meaning. 

The truth of the parable, I venture to suggest, is that in the sort of 
archery here in question there is no target without a bull's eye and no 
bull's eve without a target ; that changing the size of the bull's eye does 
not change the size of the target or affect the fact that it is aimed at; 
and that narrowing the bull's eye progressively leaves more and more, 
not less and less, of the target outside, if in the process “the bull's eye 
itself grows smaller and smaller.” Precision and vagueness of language 
are polar opposites, not contradictories ; they are inseparable semantic 
characteristics of language both of which are essential to its “meaning” 
as distinguished from what “we mean” by it. And any “system of 
rules” which is to state “truth-conditions for the sentences of an 
object language” and thereby determine their meaning must be for- 
mulated derivatively from the usage of the object language in question 
and not determinatively in respect to that usage, or the statements of 


the object language cannot stand in the relations of implication and 
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MEANINGFULNESS OF VAGUE LANGUAGE 
entailment, and the metalanguage employed is itself meaningless or is 
meaningful only by the grace of a “system of rules” formulated by 
another metametalanguage in an infinite regress. In any event, the 
distinction between the “truth-conditions” and the “truth-values” of 
sentences remain; and the latter, not the former, are logically prior 
in any case where the object language is of more than merely esoteric 
interest. 

The effort to confine the “meaning” of language within precise for- 
mulation is motivated by an ideal of precision, a “clear and distinct 
conception,” which escapes being uninformatively tautologous only 
through reference to the very vagueness it would initially exclude. 
However refined our precise formulas may be and whatever rules 
may be constructed to determine the meaning of an object language, 
that language is meaningfully vague or it lacks “significance,” and its 
vagueness is within the designatum of the metalanguage, or that lan- 
guage itself is meaningful only in an infinite regress. Such are the 
general considerations that underlie my conviction that the plain tale 
compassed above in a syllogism is not too plain: vague language is 
meaningful because it serves the purposes of intelligence. And C. I. 
Lewis has, as I read him, succinctly stated the basic premise: “We 
must express meaning by the use of words; but if meaning altogether 
should end in words, then words altogether would express nothing. 
The ‘language system’ as a whole would ‘have no interpretation,’ and 
there would be no such fact as the meaning of language.’’® 

The preceding remarks are not intended in dispraise of precision, 
of course, and they should not be construed as if they were. The main 


oint of them is, simply, that the meaning of language cannot be firmly 
: § guag ‘ 


fixed by precise formulation but everywhere overflows it and that, 
otherwise, it could not function as an effective instrument of intelli- 
gence such as ours: as such an instrument, language is at once precise 
and vague in its reference. 


IV 


To ask for the conditions of the meaningfulness of vague language, 
turning now to that, is to ask for the conditions under which it can 
serve the purposes of intelligence. These conditions are most clearly 
exhibited in genuinely problematic situations — situations, that is, in 


® An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 140. 
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which the user of language is puzzled about the “meaning” of the 
language used. Such situations are expressed, of course, in our inter- 
rogative modes of speech designed not merely to secure information 
about what somebody knows but to secure information about what 
nobody knows or, at least, about what is unknown to the user of the 
language the “meaning” of which is in question — situations calling 
for “research” rather than consulting the encyclopaedias for their 
resolution. In such situations, our interrogative modes of speech are 
directly concerned with the vagueness of language, and any answers 
proposed to the interrogations must concern themselves with what is 
vaguely in reference. 

Attention here will be directed to such situations. The question 
before us is, consequently, this: What are the conditions under which 
language functions within problematic situations thus understood ? 
Whether or not what applies in this limited context applies generally 
is a question which will be left on one side, but the discussion thus 
delimited will in any event be concerned with a very important seg- 
ment of the relevant subject matter. 

If it is to be said that it is the metalanguage which formulates the 
question within a problematic situation, it must not be forgotten that 
the question itself concerns the vagueness of the object language. If 
the object. language were not vague, no question about it could be 
asked ; and, on the other side, the metalanguage would be wholly ar- 
bitrary if the question were irrelevant to the “meaning” of the object 
language. The object language is thus central within the situation ; it 
is its vagueness which gives rise to the situation and about which the 
metalanguage asks if its interrogation is to make sense. And though 
this is perhaps obvious, it seems not always to be observed ; occasion- 
ally at least it is overlooked if not, indeed, denied in principle. 

A classical example of such oversight is, I think, Descartes’ cogito. 
Strictly interpreted, the cogito would seem to lead Descartes straight 
to solipsism ; but, on the contrary, he finds in it the foundation for a 
system of metaphysics. The cogito is supposed to be an “intuitive” 
proposition in no sense vague in its reference ; nevertheless, it contains 
within itself the ground of inference which leads to the assertion of 
the existence of God and the external world, through the negation of 
which it was analytically achieved. The paradox here arises from the 
fact that the vagueness of the object language is denied in the process 
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of achieving the cogito and then affirmed in the inferential procedures 
involved in the arguments in support of the later propositions of the 
metaphysical system. The corrective here is Spinoza’s conception of 
“intuitive science,” I venture to suggest, though with an emphasis 
which Spinoza failed to make, as is exemplified in the difficulty he 
finds in accommodating within his initial definitions the content he is 
ultimately compelled to thrust into them. But there is here no space 
to pursue this further. 

Turning, then, to the main question before us, [ find two examples 
of problematic situations in current literature which seem particularly 
instructive ; and I propose to take these as the point of departure for 
discussion of the question. The first of these is G. E. Moore’s puzzle- 
ment about the meaning of the statement, “This is a human hand,” 
where one is perceiving a human hand, and the second is Bertrand 
Russell's puzzlement about the “this” in such a statement as “This is 
a cat,” where one is perceiving a cat. Examination of each of these 
situations will be limited to the main issue here in question. 

In the case of Moore’s puzzlement, three assumptions are involved: 
(a) that there is a designatum of the statement, “This is a human 
hand”; (b) that the ‘“‘this’”” which is known to be a human hand can be 
said to be also something other than a human hand; and (c) that the 
“this” which is known to be a human hand is also known to be some- 
thing other than it is “known as” when it is known to be a human 
hand. All of these assumptions are essential to the problematic situ- 
ation exemplified. If there were no designatum at ail, there would be 
nothing to be puzzled about since the object language would be inane ; 
if the “this’’ which is known to be a human hand were not in fact also 
something other than a human hand, puzzlement about what it other- 
wise is would be arbitrary because groundless ; and if the “this” were 
not known to be, or supposed to be, something other than what it is 
“known as’ when it is known as a human hand, puzzlement about 
what it otherwise is could not arise since it would lack a matrix. As I 


follow Moore’s analysis of the problem which confronts him, it pro- 
gressively assumes and denies each of the second and third of these 
conditions ; and it is because of this hesitancy, I would maintain, that 
he fails to resolve his puzzlement. What seems to be asserted is that 
from the statement, “This is a human hand,” another statement, “I 
am perceiving this’’ (where “this” is the sense datum), can be derived, 
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and the puzzle is to understand how the two “thises” (the “this” 
which is a human hand and the “this” which is analytically perceived ) 
can be said to be one, as they are commonly supposed to be. What is 
assumed is, on one side, that each “this” is simply what it is “known 
as,” and neither is known as the other and, on the other side, that 
each “this” is not separable from the other, but the two are in fact 
somehow one; but the two assumptions are irreconcilable because 
mutually exclusive. And it is because of them that the puzzlement 
arises: the first generates the two distinct “thises,” and the second 
grounds the analytical procedure whereby the two “thises” are dis- 
closed as related. Of these two assumptions, the second is logically fun- 
damental: if it is denied analysis fails, but if it is affirmed the two 
“thises” are only distinguishable aspects of one and the same “this’’ — 
different perspectives, that is, of a single designatum. If it is denied, 
however, the problematic situation is simply dissolved. 

Similar remarks apply in principle to the problem of “this” in per- 
ceptive experience as discussed by Russell in Chapters VII and VIII 
of An Inguiry into Meaning and Truth: The conclusion of the analysis 
there given seems to be this: strictly taken, the “this” in such a state- 
ment as “This is a cat’ must be said to be “a state of ourselves, like 
being hot”; so taken, however, the “this” cannot appear in a percep- 
tive judgment which is to function as a premise in empirical knowl- 
edge; to this end, the “this” as an “‘ego-centric particular” in such a 
statement as “This is a cat’ must be replaced by a name “denoting 
that whole complex of qualities which constitute all that I am now 
experiencing’ when I experience a cat; and, in order to escape the 
embarrassing conclusion which thereupon threatens — the conclusion, 
namely, that perceptive judgments are analytical — it is necessary to 
asume that “we can perceive, name, and recognize a whole without 
knowing what are its constituents.” The fundamental assumptions 
involved here are the same as those involved in Moore’s analysis: that 
there is a designatum, that the designatum is the same before and 
after analysis of the analysans, and that the designatum is known to be 
something other than what it is “known as” on the occasion. The 
difficulties, too, are essentially the same: if one inquires why we are 
compelled to say that the “this” in such a perceptive judgment as 
“This is a cat” is an “ego-centric particular” or how, if we do say so, 
it can ever be translated into a name of a “whole complex of qualities” 
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which constitute what one is experiencing when one experiences a 
cat or in what sense, if it is so translated, any of its constituents could 
be unknown, one is thereby directing attention to the inconsistencies 
which infect the analysis because of alternate assertion and denial that 
there are two “thises” involved in the experience, one of which is an 
“ego-centric particular” and the other of which is a “complex of quali- 
ties,” that each “this” is merely what it is “known as” and neither is 
known as the other, and that, nevertheless, the ‘this’ which is an “‘ego- 
centric particular” and the “this” which is the “complex of qualities” 
are both somehow concerned with one and the same designatum 
which is the physical object. If the “this” in perceptive experience is 
an egocentric particular as defined, it could hardly be the name of a 
complex of qualities as defined; if it is such a name, it could hardly 
name any constituent which is not compresent; if it names any con- 
stituent which is not compresent, its naming function could hardly 
attach to it exclusively in reference to its biographical context. But, 
once more, if the two “thises’’ are held to be separable, analysis fails ; 
and, on the other side, if each is held to be also other than it is “known 
as” and both somehow one, the problem of their interrelation is the 
problem of the interrelation of two perspectives of one and the same 


designatum. If this latter assumption is denied, however, the prob- 
lematic situation exemplified is once more simply dissolved. 


The general considerations underlying the preceding comments 
seem to me to obtain everywhere in problematic situations. And they 
may be summarily stated as follows. Language does not talk about 
itself but about that which it designates, and the designatum of a 
metalanguage is the object language and its designatum; otherwise, 
both languages are precipitated into the inane. Any statement which 
implies or is implied by another statement, or entails or is entailed by 
another statement, stands in those relations because of a designatum 
which is common to the statements thus related ; otherwise, the truth 
values of the statements would be logically unrelated and inference 
from one to the other groundless, except (following Hume) by some 
“association of ideas” unwarranted in the premises and involving the 
unwelcome consequence that science is, in Whitehead’s words, “the 
daydream of an individual without any public support.” Such a com- 
mon designatum must be designated mediately by each of the state- 
ments, or they are uninformatively tautologous. And in any case, a 
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statement which could immediately designate its designatum without 
remainder could not function within a problematic situation, since the 
designatum would be adequately designated and consequently non- 
problematic in character ; if there is to be a problematic situation, the 
language which expresses it must say more “implicitly” than it says 
“explicitly” — must, that is, designate its designatum mediately or 
inferentially as well as immediately or noninferentially (“‘intuitively”’ 
or “by acquaintance” or however named). 

These considerations obtain, it needs to be emphasized, whether 
the universe of discourse is supposedly delimited by initial stipulation 
or is initially indeterminate — whether, that is, the problematic situ- 
ation has to do with “matters of reason” or with “matters of fact.” If 
“‘p” is to express a problematic situation, “p” must designate a desig- 
natum both mediately and immediately whether the problem concerns 
the correct application of postulates and definitions or the ground of 
such hypothetical formulations. The difference between these two 
sorts of problematic situations is quite irrelevant so far as the condi- 
tions of problematic language are concerned ; whether “p” falls within 
an initially predetermined universe of discourse, and in this narrow 
sense within knowledge, or within a universe of discourse which is an 
“open” one frankly oriented towards ignorance, the conditions of the 
problematic function of “p’’ are essentially the same. A statement 
which expresses a problematic situation does so only by reference to a 
designatum which it designates both mediately and immediately ; and 
a statement which thus doubly designates its designatum bears within 
its “meaning” its problematic character, whether or not anyone ever 
stops to inquire into its secret. This double designation is the neces- 
sary as well as the sufficient condition of the linguistic expression of 
any problematic situation, whatever in the end may be the proper 
description of the two modes of designation within the two types of 
situations; the scope or “comprehension” of the designatum is in 
either case relatively unimportant so far as the structure of the 
problematic situation is concerned, but is fundamentally important 
when the inquiry concerns the “significance” of the knowledge 
achieved through resolution of the situation in question. 

The structure of the designatum, however, is fundamental to the 
structure of the problematic situation in the sense that the designatum 
must be so structured as to be susceptible of designation in the two 
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modes above indicated and also to serve as the ground of the process 
whereby the problem is resolved. And this is equivalent to saying that 
the designatum must be both complex and systemic. If it were not 
complex but merely ‘atomic’ it would be identical with what it is 
“known as” on the occasion, whether by definition or empirically, and 
consequently could not be vaguely designated but only precisely so or 
not at all; and in either case the language which designates it could 
not express a problematic situation. Likewise, if the designatum were 
not such that inference could move within it and because of it, any 
problem that might arise concerning it — granting that it could be- 
come genuinely probletiatic, which is by no means obvious — could 
be resolved, if at all, only by haphazard procedures entirely without 
orientation ; inferential procedures could not apply, since there would 
be no foothold for definitions or hypotheses as instruments of such 
procedures. If what is designated by “this” in “I am perceiving this” 
were the object of immediate perception as a bare sense datum, for 
example, the situation in which it were the designatum could not be a 
problematic situation since its designation would be immediate only 
and in no sense vague. Likewise, if the “this” were a “complex whole” 
of logically ‘‘atomic” constituents, how the situation in which it were 
the designatum could be genuinely problematic or how, if it could be, 
the situation could be logically resolved remains a mystery ; the desig- 
nation of one constituent within the whole would not involve the 
designation of another, and the designation of the whole itself could 
only be by naming its several constituents, with the consequence that 
no problem could arise out of either designation or, if it could, only 
simple enumeration and not inference would be available for its solu- 


tion. If there is to be a problematic situation, the designatum in ques- 
tion must be designated both immediately and mediately and must, 
therefore, be complex ; and if the problem is to have a solution through 
intellectual procedures and not merely through bare denotation, the 
designatum must be such as to ground analysis and inference and 
must, therefore, be systemic. 


If these considerations are sound in principle, the conditions of the 
meaningfulness of language in problematic situations are chiefly two: 
(1) Every statement must designate its designatum in two modes of 
designation, namely, immediate and mediate; (2) the designatum of 
every statement must be both complex and systemic in structure. If the 
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first of these conditions did not obtain, the statement could not be 
problematic in function. If the second did not obtain, at least in respect 
to the complexity of the designatum, the first could not; and if the 
designatum were not systemic, the situation could not support either 
analysis or inference and consequently would have no “reasonable” 
solution. Both conditions must obtain, if language is to function as an 
instrument of research and inquiry. They may therefore be said to be 
the conditions of the meaningfulness of vague language, if vague lan- 
guage functions as such an instrument and must be said to be mean- 
ingful because it does so. 

On the assumption that these are the sufficient as well as the neces- 
sary conditions of the meaningfulness of vague language, they may be 
said to obtain beyond problematic situations wherever language is 
vague and at the same time meaningful. And this is everywhere if, as 
I think, vague language everywhere serves the purposes of intelligence 
and if such service is the sole “criterion” of the meaningfulness of all 
our symbols. But adequately to survey this larger question would re- 
quire us to fetch a much broader compass than can here be ventured. 


y 

As has already been remarked, it is no part of my purpose to dis- 
praise precision in my plea for recognition of the importance of vague- 
ness. And I wish briefly to emphasize this by indicating what seems to 
me to be the correct view of the relationship between the two, which I 
have designated as that of “polar” opposites. 

In the light of the preceding analysis, precision and vagueness of 
language may be distinguished thus: a precise statement is one which 
designates its designatum immediately (“explicitly”), and a vague 
statement is one which designates its designatum mediately (“im- 
plicitly”). Further specification of these two modes of designation is 
called for, of course, and any adequate analysis would be expected to 
supply it; but this lies beyond the present purpose. What is of concern 
here is that these two modes, however specified in detail, are semanti- 
cally inseparable; they are distinguishable aspects of one and. the 
same statement, distinguishable but not separable modes of desig- 
nating one and the same complex designatum. Precision and vague- 
ness, thus, are conjoint modes of linguistic reference ; both are essen- 


tial characteristics of the ‘“‘meaning”’ of language, at least of the sort 
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of language which functions within problematic situations, and to treat 
them as if they were separable is to mutilate each. 

This semantic interrelationship of precision and vagueness of lan- 
guage seems to me of crucial importance, and to neglect it or pervert 
it is in my opinion to do violence to the basal characteristic of the 
“meaning” of language. Those who are enamored of “sweet Analytics” 
to such an extent that they undertake to chase the “meaning” of lan- 
guage into a corner strictly delimited by precise formulation sup- 
posedly innocent of any referential vagueness seem to me guilty of 
such violence, and this is the locus of my quarrel with them. That 
language, if meaningful, must at some point be precise I should cer- 
tainly admit without argument; but that language becornes more 
meaningful as it grows in precision I should admit only with im- 
portant reservations. I should agree that such can be said only pro- 
vided the process of making language precise be explicitly understood 
to involve, as an essential feature, the vague reference of the language 
in question as its matrix and not progressively to exclude such refer- 
ence. If the process of making language precise be identified with a 
process through which the vague reference of language is progressive- 
ly excluded, what techniques are then available for making it precise 
are enigmatic because what designatum is functional in the process is 
unintelligible. So far as I can see, to suppose that the semantic ideal is 
in such precision and to suppose that the ideal is in mere vagueness 
are semantically identical suppositions, since on either the ideal is 
semantic vacuity — the uninformatively tautologous on the one side, 
and the unutterable on the other. And this meeting of extremes is, to 
my mind, instructive. 

If by making language precise is to be understood clarification of 
language, that is, penetration into and elucidation of its vagueness, I 
should still think it very unfortunate to say that making language 
precise is identical with making it more meaningful. What should be 
said is, rather, that making language precise exhibits its meaning more 
clearly. This seems to be what is ordinarily understood by the phrase, 
though the fact is somewhat obscured by our terminology; but it is 
not what is understood by the phrase in Russell’s parable, for example, 
or in the insistence that the “meaning” of language is what “we mean’”’ 
by it when we make it precise or set up rules for determining its 
“meaning.” And, in any event, if we are to escape the theoretical 
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necessity of taking “Om” in whatever symbolism as the semantic 
ideal, we must sit close by the fact of the semantic inseparability of 
precision and vagueness ; clear language must be precise, but precision 
is relative and within the precision which clarifies vagueness remains 
and is functional.? 

I see no ground for denying the possibility that language might be 
wholly clear, though I know of no example. If there were such, it 
would not be vague either because it was never vague, or because its 
vagueness has received precise formulation without remainder. It 
seems to me contrary to fact to suppose the former in any instance, 
and I know of none whose designatum is, in Spinoza’s phrase, “con- 
ceived in and through itself alor.e,”” as would be necessary in the latter. 
But such considerations are irrelevant here. The immediately relevant 
matter is that precise formulation is indispensable within the process 
of making language clear, but definition everywhere functions as a 
“proposal” — except, that is, in any instance in which the definitive 
statement claims to be wholly clear and is so in fact. In such an in- 
stance, if there were one, definition would be a nonhypothetical asser- 
tion of premised data and conclusion, an achievement of what Spinoza 
called “intuitive science,” and only in such an instance could it be said 
that linguistic meaning is “determined” by definition. For the rest, 
definitions are points of reference in the exploration of linguistic 
meaning, summarizing the results achieved at any stage of the process 
and anticipatory of further inquiry — by analysis if ‘‘matters of rea- 
son” are in question, by inductive inference if the concern is with 
“matters of fact,” and in either case with referential vagueness func- 


tioning within the formulation as well as within the application of the 
definitions. 


VI 
Should one object that the preceding remarks are to no fruitful pur- 
pose since no one has ever seriously denied that language is ‘“‘vague”’ in 
the sense contemplated, and since it is generally assumed, in the usage 


7On the basis of empirical considerations, Otto Jespersen (Language, 1922) 
asserts of the historical evolution of language that it exhibits “a progressive 
tendency from inseparable, irregular conglomerations to freely and regularly 
combinable short elements” and does not have its origin in “the small, square, 
strong, smart root word.” Whether or not this assertion is empirically warranted 
I am not competent to say, though it is held to be so by many other competent 
students of the matter. If it is warranted, then one can say that the inseparability 
of precision and vagueness of language is manifest in its historical development. 
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of such terms as “connotation” and “significance” and “relevance” 
and their congeners, that vague language is in some sense mean- 
ingful, I should agree with the premises of the objection but deny the 
conclusion. The main thesis of these remarks, namely, that precision 
and vagueness are semantically inseparable modes of linguistic desig- 
nation, is the fundamental matter ; and unless I misunderstand what is 
being mainly said by the conventionalists and assumed elsewhere in 
analyses of epistemological questions, this thesis is either explicitly 
rejected or implicitly overlooked. For this reason it seems to me im- 
portant to direct attention to it and its claims, even at the expense of 
emphasizing what may be said to be obvious. If the thesis is sound in 
principle, an adequate theory of linguistic meaning cannot be for- 
mulated by transforming one set of symbols into another or by reduc- 
ing signification to a biographical context; in the light of the thesis, 
such procedures appear to be procedures in sophistication which is 
semantically important only insofar as the integrity of what is im- 
plicitly denied is presupposed throughout. On the other hand, if such 
procedures are correct in principle, the thesis cannot stand. 

It is also tolerably evident that the question whether or not precision 
and vagueness are semantically inseparable modes of linguistic desig- 
nation as above expounded is crucially involved in important issues 
currently in debate. And, in conclusion, I present some documentary 
evidence of this fact. For brevity, I have chosen only three such issues 
as exhibited in the following three sets of quotations: 


(1) Fact and Meaning 


(a) “Just as a word has meaning, so a proposition has objective 
reference. The objective reference of a proposition is a function (in 
the mathematical sense) of the meanings of its component words. ... 
In order to define the reference of a proposition we have to take ac- 
count not only of the objective, but also of the direction of pointing, 
towards the objective in the case of a true proposition and away from 
it in the case of a false one” (Russell, The Analysis of Mind, pp. 271- 


oy 
272). 


(b) “If words take their meaning from facts, each to each, every 
fact being equally taken as a fact, and if the objective reference of 
propositions, which are true or false, is derived from the meanings of 


words by putting them together, then prima facie no proposition can 
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be false whose words have meanings. And you have to introduce such 
a metaphor as pointing to or away from the fact to explain the exist- 
ence of false propositions. 

“But if the matter is regarded with reference to the whole system of 
knowledge, we see that facts are differently considered when asserted 
as realities and when entertained as mere meanings of words. In the 
former case they are taken as elements in the real world; in the latter 
they are attended to each for itself, out of relation to the whole system” 
( Bosanquet, “Life and Philosophy,” in Contemporary British Philoso- 
phy, ed. J. H. Muirhead, Ist ser., p. 65). 


(2) Postulation 


(a) “The great obstacle [to the search for precision] lies in in- 
sistent realisms...: and it lies not so much in explicitly realistic postu- 
lations, as in the implicit realisms that assert authority over postula- 
tions — in the all too common attitude that there must be in some way 
more ‘truth’ or more ‘import’ in the words we use obscurely than in 
the words we use exactly. The words we use exactly are humble in 
their exactness — they know and admit their limitations — but the 
obscure words are bold and arrogant and rapacious, though all they 
can show for authority is their presence as tribal fixations” (A. F. 
Bentley, Linguistic Analysis of Mathematics, p. 119). 

(b) “An abstract deductive system contains not only the basic sym- 
bols in terms of which the postulates are expressed, but also, in any 
practical case, a large number of derived symbols, in terms of which 
most of the later theorems are expressed. These derived symbols are 
introduced ‘by definition’ to serve as abbreviations for certain com- 
binations of the basic symbols....The question immediately arises: 
Why did anyone think of introducing this particular definition?. .. 
There is nothing in the postulates which requires us to ask the ques- 
tion. The origin of the question itself must be sought in a realm far 
deeper than the postulates themselves, namely in the realm of human 
volition. Similar remarks apply to the choice of the postulates them- 
selves. The postulates adopted as the basis of any system constitute 
the definition of that system, within its universe of discourse; and the 
selection of one definition rather than another as the subject for dis- 
cussion is again a matter of human volition” (E. V. Huntington, “The 
Method of Postulates,” Philosophy of Science, IV, 494). 
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(3) Data and the Given 


(a) “The history of the theory of knowledge or epistemology would 
have been very different if instead of the word ‘data’ or ‘givens’ it had 
happened to start with calling the qualities in question ‘takens.’ Not 
that the data are not existential and qualities of the ultimately given 
— that is, the total subject-matter which is had in non-cognitive ex- 
periences. But as data they are selected from this total original subject- 
matter which gives the impetus to knowing; they are discriminated 
for a purpose: — that, namely, of affording signs or evidence to define 
and locate a problem, and thus give a clue to its resolution” (Dewey, 
The Quest for Certainty, p. 178). 

(b) “It is undeniable that our every-day interpretations of percep- 
tive experiences, and even all our every-day words, embody theories. 
But it is not impossible to whittle away the element of interpretation, 
or to invent an artificial language involving a minimum of theory. By 
these methods we can approach asymptotically to the pure datum. 
That there must be a pure datum is, I think, a logically irrefutable con- 
sequence of the fact that perception gives rise to new knowledge” 
(Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, pp. 154-155). 

(c) “The failure to lay due emphasis on symbolic reference is one 
of the reasons for metaphysical difficulties ; it has reduced the notion 
of ‘meaning’ to a mystery” (Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 255). 

For my own part at any rate, any attempt to assess the view asserted 
in each of these quotations, as also to judge the points at issue in the 
three sets of quotations, runs ultimately to ground in the problem of 
the meaningfulness of vague language. Some solution of this problem 
is presupposed in, and any solution of it carries ultimate commitment 
with reference to, the answers to the various questions raised. Is the 
“meaning” of a proposition the mathematical function of the “mean- 
ing” of its component words, or is the “objective reference” also in- 
volved? If the latter, is the entire universe of discourse included and 
does this extend to “the whole system of knowledge”? What is to be 
understood by the “implicit realisms” which are said to “assert author- 
ity over postulations,” and is such authority usurped or is it perchance 
indispensable in the search for precision? What is implied in the fact 
that “the words we use exactly...know and admit their limitations” 
— what limitations, and how imposed? In what sense is the “realm 
of human volition,” whence our postulates and the systems they define 
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are said to come, “far deeper than the postulates themselves,” and is 
the “selection of one definition rather than another” by fiat merely or 
is it under a stronger compulsion? Is what is ultimately given for 
inquiry “the total subject-matter which is had in non-cognitive experi- 
ences” within which so-called data are “discriminated for a purpose,” 
or is it that which we “approach asymptotically” as we progressively 
“whittle away the element of interpretation” involved in our everyday 
perceptive experiences? If the former; what is to be understood by 
“had in non-cognitive experiences” and what by “discriminated for a 
purpose’’? If the latter, is there anything lost as we “whittle away the 
element of interpretation’? If so, what is the end result of the exer- 
cise, and, if not, what is the purpose of it? Is “an artificial language 
involving a minimum of theory” more or less significant than “our 
every-day interpretations of perceptive experiences” and, in either 
case, why? Or, perchance, is the ultimately given rather ‘the complex 
datum implanted by causal efficacy” and the “presentational immedi- 
acy” which is an “outgrowth” from it, supplemented by the “symbolic 
reference” constituted by the “interplay between the two pure modes” 
of perception? In all such questions the problem of the meaningful- 
ness of vague language is to my mind foundational: whatever position 
one takes on these various issues presupposes some view with refer- 
ence to this problem, and whatever view one advocates carries with it 
ultimate commitment on these various issues. 

It is my further conviction that hesitancy concerning this problem 
results in confusion with reference to these issues. And this can, I 
think, be readily documented. But space for the purpose is not here 
available. 

G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 
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ARE SELF-CONTRADICTORY 
EXPRESSIONS MEANINGLESS? 


[’ IS the purpose of this article to discuss several theories which 
have at times been held, either explicitly or by implication, and 
perhaps unconsciously, in answer to the philosophical question, ‘Do 
self-contradictory expressions have meaning?’ And I wish to state at 
the outset that it is no part of my purpose to attempt in the course of 
the discussion to judge in favor of any one of the existing views: no 
attempt will be made to strengthen any view by adducing further con- 
siderations in its favor or to weaken the credibility of competing views 
by further criticism. Instead, my object is to analyze the nature of the 
question and of the various theories and supporting arguments, and in 
this way try to arrive at an explanation of what the question asks and 
of what the theories and arguments come to. 

The prevailing, and entirely natural, idea of the dispute with regard 
to self-contradictory expressions is that philosophers who engage in it 
have a clear idea of the nature of the problem and of their various 
theories about its solution, and are disagreeing amongst themselves 
over which theory is true. Nevertheless, the suspicion strikes one and 
becomes strengthened that the philosophical dispute is intrinsically 
irresolvable, i.e., is such that no conceivable further fact of any sort 
would resolve it, would make any philosopher see that his theory was 
false. This suggests the possibility that what seems obviously to be in 
question, namely, the truth values of the competing theories, is not 
actually in question, but that the difference of opinion concerns some- 
thing else, something, furthermore, that is effectively hidden from the 
awareness of the philosophers themselves. However far-fetched it may 
seem, the idea to be pursued here, for whatever understanding it may 
lead to, is that what philosophers are doing when they state their 





‘Discussions with my student, Miss Barbara Caldwell, helped clarify a num- 
ber of points in this article. 
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theories and support them with relevant arguments, is utterly different 
from what they give the plain appearance of doing. 

Moore has stated a striking and important paradox, the investiga- 
tion of which seems to me to give insight into the nature of many 
philosophical problems and theories. He has claimed? that many 
philosophers have been able to hold “as part of their philosophical 
creed” propositions inconsistent with what they knew to be true; and 
it must be admitted as a sober fact that his claim is not without 
foundation. Some philosophers have, in the presence of what they 
knew, been able to hold that a table is an attribute or that propositions 
about the past are predictions. The phenomenon to which Moore calls 
our attention, when considered with emotional detachment, is so 
strange that one cannot help wondering what magic powers exist in a 
“philosophical creed” to produce such a remarkable effect on the 
minds of philosophers. And one cannot help but suspect that at least 
many, if not all, philosophical propositions are of a different species 
from the familiar ones we have commerce with in everyday discourse. 
The strangeness of the phenomenon lends some justification to this 
suspicion, and it clearly deserves investigation. In the case of the 
present problem about self-contradictions I wish to pursue this sus- 
picion with the help of a direct consequence of Moore’s paradox: 
namely, the equally paradoxical corollary that some philosophers have 
been able to disagree with each other while knowing everything neces- 
sary in order to know which of the various theories are false and 
which true, so that if some of these philosophers are right and the 
others are wrong, those who are wrong know that they are wrong 
and the others are right, and those who are right know that they are 
right and the others wrong. 

The problem “Are self-contradictory expressions meaningless ?”’ has 
the form of a question which is a request for factual information. It 
has the structure of questions like “Do the sentences of ‘Finnegans 
Wake’ have literal meaning?” and “Does this undeciphered enemy 
document actually have a meaning, or is it meaningless and just a 
diversionary trick?’ the answer to which is arrived at, either con- 
clusively or with some degree of plausibility, by some sort of obser- 
vation or an experiment. Philosophers who have set themselves the 





*G. E. Moore, “A Defence of Common Sense,” Contemporary British Philos- 
ophy, II, 203. 
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task of solving this problem have given the impression of thinking it 
to be with regard to matter of fact about self-contradictory expres- 
sions ; for they have arrived at their theories by what evidently seems 
to be a sort of experiment conducted on such expressions. 

Professor Langford holds that self-contradictory statements are 
meaningless and tells us, in support of his view, that “when we try to 
envisage the unitary meaning of a sentence of this kind [*‘Men exist 
and men do not exist’] we find that this is quite impossible, and that 
therefore it has no single meaning, but rather one meaning correspond- 
ing, to one part of the verbal expression and another to another.”* 
On the other hand, Professor Williams maintains that self-contradic- 
tions are “just as intelligible” as expressions for contingent and neces- 
sary propositions: “If ~N is to be called ‘absurd,’ ‘nonsense,’ ‘incon- 
ceivable,’ these words must be taken in their work-a-day sense to mean 
impossible or incredible, not actually meaningless. Strictly, impossible 
statements are not even incredible in the literal sense that they cannot 
be believed....Some very thoughtful people have devoutly believed 
self-contradictions : that the circle can be squared, for instance, or the 
doctrine of transubstantiation.”* Although Williams holds a different 
theory from that held by Langford, he arrives at it, in part, as the 
result of a similar experiment. According to him some sort of “‘intro- 
spection” shows that self-contradictory expressions have meaning: 
“The theoretical analysis of meaning convinces me that ~N_ should 
be just as intelligible as N or C, and empirical introspection indicates 
that it is.’’ 

Professor Langiord gives the reader the impression of basing his 
theory on some sort of Gedankenexperiment, which he describes as 
consisting of the attempt “to envisage the unitary meaning”’ of a self- 
contradictory sentence, and which Dr. Ewing describes as trying “‘to 
think out’’® what it means. In the case of Professor Williams also the 
idea is created that a process of mental looking is resorted to, but this 
time with an opposite result. From the language these philosophers 
have used to describe the procedure by which they were led to their 





® Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, pp. 476-477. See also G. F. Stout's 
Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, pp. 314-315. 

* Donald C. Williams, “The Nature and Variety of the 4 Priori,” Analysis, V, 
no. 6, go. 

5 Op. cit. 

* A.C. Ewing, “Meaninglessness,” Mind, XLVI, 363. 
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views one would quite naturally gather that they had arrived at them 
inductively, by subjecting a number of expressions to a mental exami- 
nation upon the results of which they framed a theory about all self- 
contradictions. Langford furthers the impression that the examination 
is an empirical process of looking for the accompaniment of a sentence, 
by virtue of the existence of which the sentence is meaningful and 
otherwise not, when he writes: “Take, for example, the sentence 
‘Ghosts could not exist.. Here the separate words are meaningful 
enough ; but when we try to appreherd what the sentence as a whole 
stands for, and try to envisage the situation, not verbally but in terms 
of genuine ideas, the only entity we come upon is the fact that they 
could, for which, of course, the words ‘Ghosts could not exist’ are not 
a proper expression.’* Williams, of course, explicitly states part of his 
procedure to be “empirical introspection.” 

What these philosophers do, at least in appearance, is analogous to 
what people normally do when they are in doubt as to whether a 
canvas has a painting on it: they get closer and look more carefully. 
The puzzling thing about the case of the philosophers is not their 
procedure, which seems appropriate and should be conclusive, but the 
fact that they come away from their examination with opposite opin- 
ions. It is as though after both had examined the canvas carefully, 
one were to say there was no picture, while the other were to insist 
there was a picture, that he could see it quite plainly. An interested 
observer of their disagreement who had not himself examined the 
canvas would hardly know what to think: whether one philosopher 
suffered from an unusual optical defect or whether the other was given 
to vivid and convincing hallucinations. 

The view that self-contradictory expressions have meaning has led 
philosophers to still further theories. Williams, for instance, by his 
insistence that “inconceivable” when used in connection with self- 
contradictions has the “work-a-day sense’ of impossible or incredible 
gives us some reason for supposing him to be holding, at least by 
implication, that propositions commonly classified as necessary are 
really empirical. According to his view, “It is inconceivable that the 
hour hand of my clock should point to two different hour numerals 
at one time” says the same as “It is incredible that the hour hand of 





* Op. cit., p. 47: 
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my clock should point to two different hour numerals at one time,” 
where “incredible,” it would seem, has the sense it has in “It is alto- 
gether incredible, I'll admit, but the cow did jump over the moon.” 
Williams does not himself derive from his words the consequence 
that necessary propositions are empirical. Mr. Whiteley, who also 
holds that self-contradictory expressions have meaning, goes on to 
assert outright that necessary propositions are empirical.§ 

Still other philosophers, who hold the same view about self-contra- 
dictions but are impressed by the a priori, unempirical character of 
such a proposition as is expressed by the sentence, “It is inconceivable 
that seven out of the enemy's flotilla of six ships should have been 
sunk in the engagement,” have held self-contradictions to express 
what is logically inconceivable. Thus, in one place Professor Lewis 
states that “round square’”’ has a meaning and “represents something 
inconceivable.”® And elsewhere he writes, “Plainly it is incorrect to 
say that terms like ‘round square’ have no connotation or that they are 
meaningless. This term is distinguished from a nonsense-locution like 
‘zuke’ by definitely implying the property roundness and squareness. 


And it is only by reason of this meaning — this connotation which it 


has, that one determines its inapplicability to anything consistently 


thinkable.”"!” Joseph distinguishes between propositions and sentences 
— ‘A proposition is a sentence but not merely a sentence; it is a sen- 
tence expressing or meaning a judgment’?! —and also maintains, 
“Ile cannot think contradictory propositions.”!* These and other 
things they say lend color to the idea, though they do not make it 
certain, that both Lewis and Joseph hold, by implication and perhaps 
unconsciously, that self-contradictory sentences express propositions 
or have meanings that are unthinkable. Professor Lewis, indeed, ex- 
plicitly defines “logical inconceivability” to mean “‘self-contradictory,” 


so that it would seem that a// he is saying when he states that “a 


round square which is round is inconceivable’?* is “a round square 


which is round is self-contradictory.” But like Joseph, he distinguishes 


°C. W. Whiteley, “Truths by Convention,” Analysis, IV, 25-27. 
* Lewis and Langford, of. cit., p. 68; see also what precedes and follows this. 


“C. I. Lewis, “The Modes of Meaning,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 1V, no. 2, 241 


™H. W. B. Joseph, dn Introduction to Logic (2d ed.), p. 18. 
as [bid., p. 13. 
* Lewis and Langford, op. cit., p. 67. 
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between sentences and propositions,'* and so holds that self-contra- 
dictory sentences express or “represent” meanings that are inconceiv- 
able. Moreover, the overtone of the choice of language, which cannot 
be dismissed as altogether irrelevant and as giving us no clue to the 
thoughts of these philosophers, is that the meaning of a self-contra- 
dictory expression, as “something represented” by the expression, is 
bevond our powers to comprehend or envisage, something we are 
unable to think or conceive — just as it is out of the question for us to 
see microbes with the naked eye. It is not certain that either Lewis or 
Joseph wish to hold any such view, but neither is it clear that they do 
not actually hold it. In any case, it is a theory which very likely has 
been held at some time, and ought to be considered. Thus, again, 
Hume seems to have held it: “That the cube root of 64 is equal to the 
half of 10, is a false proposition and can never be distinctly conceived. 
3ut that Caesar or the Angel Gabriel or any other being never existed 
may be a false proposition, but is still perfectly conceivable and implies 
no contradiction.” 

It has been seen, so far, that there are three different theories in 
answer to the question, “Are self-contradictory expressions meaning- 
less?” Professor Langford holds that they are meaningless, Professor 
Williams maintains that they have meaning, and still other philoso- 
phers seem to believe that they have inconceivable meanings. To revert 
to our analogy: it is as if three people, who were concerned over 
whether there was a painting on the canvas, got close to the canvas 
and carefully examined it, and came to different conclusions. One 
insisted there was no picture, that the canvas was bare; another 
claimed there was a picture ; and the third asserted that the canvas had 
an invisible picture. One cannot help being reminded of the fairy tale 
about the emperor’s new clothes which were visible only to the pure 
of soul. The idea one gets of what is happening is that different people 
are making different claims on the basis of some sort of process of 
mental looking for the meanings of sentences, on the basis of “empiri- 
cal introspection.” The impression gained is that knowledge of the 
meanings of the constituent words of a self-contradictory expression, 
and of their syntactical connections, is not adequate for knowing 


“ Thid., p. 49. “Propositions are not strings of marks, or series of sounds, 
except incidentally ; in essence a proposition expresses an asserted meaning.” 
* Hume’s Enquiries, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (2d ed.), p. 164. 
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whether it has a meaning, and that further looking of some sort is 
necessary. Professor Langford seems to imply this when he speaks of 
trying ‘to envisage the situation, not verbally, but in terms of genuine 
ideas.” 

The peculiarity of the situation, which makes it unlike an ordinary 
disagreement to the settling of which looking is relevant, is that their 
eyes, to continue the analogy, are equally good. With regard to a sen- 
tence which all would agree was self-contradictory, e.g., “Some yellow 
things are colorless,” neither will know more, nor for that matter 
would claim to know more, about the ordinary meanings of its con- 
stituent words or about their syntactical relations than the others. We 
can easily imagine these philosophers explicitly agreeing among them- 
selves, and in conformity with ordinary usage and accepted grammat- 
ical conventions about the actual meanings of “yellow” and “color- 
less,” etc., agreeing also that “being yellow” is incompatible with “be- 
ing colorless,’ and nevertheless maintaining their divergent opinions. 
No one of them knows nor claims to know any linguistic facts about 
the statement that the others do not know, so that the disagreement is 
not caused by any difference in their linguistic information; they are 
all equally well informed. Nor is it caused by any such fact as that the 
sentence is difficult to grasp because of its extreme length and involved 
structure. What is even more striking about the controversy and 
makes it even more unlike an ordinary verbal dispute is that their 
linguistic information is complete. Each of them knows everything it 
is linguistically necessary to know in order to know whether “Some 
yellow things are colorless” has a meaning, lacks it, or has a meaning 
which no human being is capable of conceiving. 

The manner in which philosophers have discussed this problem 
creates the notion that the meaning of an expression is, in the words 
of Professor Schlick, “a kind of entity inherent in a sentence, and 
hidden in it, like a nut in a shell — where it might be discovered.”’!® 
The controversy seems to be one in which the contestants know the 
syntax and constituent words of a given self-contradictory expression 


and know that it is self-contradictory, that is, they know the linguistic 


facts determining its use or its lack of use in the language and are 


attempting by a process over and above the process of learning such 





* Moritz Schlick, “Meaning and Verification,” Philos. Rev. XLV (1936), 
349. 
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facts to ascertain the further fact as to whether it has a meaning. They 
have thus made it appear, in general, as though knowing the meaning 
of an expression is something in addition to knowing its constituent 
words and syntax, so that one might know the latter and not know 
what it meant or whether it had a meaning. This notion suggests that 
expressions can have meanings over and above the use made of those 
expressions in the language, that they have meanings which are not 
determined by their use nor were ever bestowed upon them by the way 
people have used them. This is an idea that suggests itself naturally to 
many people. Thus Hertz has said: “One cannot escape the feeling that 
these mathematical formulas have an independent existence and an 
intelligence of their own, that they are wiser than we are, wiser even 
than their discoverers, that we get more out of them than was original- 
ly put into them.”?* 

The source of this idea is obscure; one may guess that it perhaps 
goes back to the primitive belief in magic words and formulas, and 
that psychological remnants of this superstition continue to exist .in 
the minds of even the most intelligent people. However that may be, 
this idea of the meaning of an expression is one which it is hard to 
think any philosopher would consciously and seriously entertain. It 
must be plain to everyone that nothing in our language means any- 
thing which it is not and never has been used to mean or means more 
than it is or ever has been used to mean. It is true to say that a metal, 
e.g., gold, is something over and above the use made of it; but it must 
be plain to everyone that the meaning of an expression is not some- 
thing in addition to the way the expression is used, something which 
has to be discovered in addition to what we learn when we are taught 
the constituent words and the rules governing their combination. 

For suppose an expression had a meaning not determined by its use, 
past or present, how should we go about trying to discover its meaning, 
and what would be a test for establishing that it had that meaning? 
Consider what we should do if someone assured us that we could not 
possibly learn all the separate rules of a certain game, e.g., chess, by 
consulting a rules book or by observing how it is played by experts. 
We might think in such a case that there were more rules than were 
given in the usual books, more rules than even experts, for the most 
part, used. But what should we think if in answer to our question, 


* Quoted by FE. T. Bell in Ven of Mathematics, p. 16. 
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“What further rules are there?” we were told that nobody knows, that 
the game had more separate rules than were framed for it by those who 
invented the game or by those who later in any way altered or added 
to it? We should, of course, not take such an answer seriously, or 
rather we should take it as a humorous way of saying that the game 
had no further rules and give up looking for any. In the same way, if 
in answer to our question, “What, in addition to the linguistic facts 
determining the use or lack of use of E, must be known in order to 
know whether it has a meaning and what it is?” we were told that 
nobody knows because it was not to be got at by learning the con- 
stituent words and syntax of E, we should conclude E had none in the 
languave. There are not two distinct processes, one of learning the 
constituent words of E and the manner in which they are put together 
and the other of learning its meaning,!* because there are not two 
distinct sets of facts, one, facts with regard to its use, the other, facts 
with regard to its literal meaning. 

It can now be seen that if the dispute is a disagreement over whether 
in fact self-contradictions have or lack meanings, then it is a clear 
instance of Moore’s corollary paradox. The linguistic information is 
the same for all the disputants. No one knows any more about the 
constituent words or the grammar of their combinations than the 
others; all know equally well that, e.g., “round square” is “distin- 
guished from a nonsense-locution like ‘zuke’ by definitely implying 
the properties roundness and squareness.”’ Their linguistic informa- 
tion is also complete; there is nothing, no further fact, they have to 
know in order to know that it has a meaning, if it has one, or that it 
lacks a meaning, if it does not have one. Hence if the problem with 
regard to self-contradictions is like a problem of decoding an inter- 
cepted enemy document, they all know the correct answer: they have 
the linguistic key. We are thus faced with the paradox of philosophers 
disagreeing with each other while, at the same time, knowing every- 
thing necessary in order to know which of their theories is true and 
which false, so that if some of the philosophers are right and the others 
are wrong, those who are wrong know that they are wrong and the 
others are right, and those who are right know that they are right 
and the others wrong. 


Once we come to this result, it is natural for us to seek for an ex- 
** Idiomatic phrases are, of course, an exception to this. 
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planation of what makes it possible for philosophers to continue to 
disagree in face of the facts which should completely resolve their 
differences. And to have to accept their disagreement as just a strange 
fact about philosophers is unsatisfactory. It is hard to believe that 
philosophers are as abnormal as Moore’s paradox implies. A detective 
who was certain he had caught a thief red-handed just as he was 
leaving the Louvre with a missing canvas under his coat and was 
later told that one art expert claimed the canvas was just a bare 
canvas, that another expert pronounced it a valuable Van Gogh from 
the Louvre collection, while still a third maintained the painting on 
the canvas was invisble, could hardly be expected to remain satisfied 
with the explanation, “Strange, but that is the way art experts are.” 
He has to know whether to arrest the man or let him go. We feel the 
same way about the explanation, “Strange, but that is the way philoso- 
phers are,” especially if we have noticed that ordinary, nonphilosophi- 
cal people when asked the question, “Do self-contradictory expressions 
have meaning?” divide on it exactly in the same way philosophers 
divide on it. The fact that ordinary people talk the way philosophers 
do, that they become philosophers when presented with the problem, 
puts the thought into our minds that perhaps there is something un- 
usual, and not as yet understood, about the philosophical canvas, about 
the problem itself, rather than about the philosophers who express 
their theories on its solution. And only after having investigated the 
problem with this idea in mind and convinced ourselves that it is like 
any ordinary problem to the settling of which an examination of words 
and syntax is relevant should we finally be willing to come back to the 
first explanation and admit that that is the way philosophers are. 

Fortunately, a further explanation presents itself to us, though we 
are not yet in a position to predict its outcome. It has the merit of 
being possible while avoiding Moore's paradox ; this much is in its 
favor. Whether it turns out to be the true explanation will depend, so 
far as I can see, not only on whether it applies to other philosophical 
problems,!® but also on whether philosophers come in time to recog- 
nize it as the explanation of what their problem is and of what their 
theories come to, on whether it “clicks” with them. I cannot think of 
anything except the latter that would be conclusive. 


* See, for example, John Wisdom’s “Philosophical Perplexity,” Proc. Arist. 
Soc., XXXVII, and Norman Malcolm's “The Nature of Entailment,” (Jind 
(July, 1940). 
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What puzzles and mystifies us is to think that people could disagree 
while fully aware of the facts that are sufficient to prevent their dis- 
agreeing. Their information should preclude a difference of opinion 
of the sort they appear to have, would as the normal thing leave no 
room for it. One may justifiably, therefore, permit oneself the con- 
jecture that the disagreement is not about what we imagine it to be 
and that the theories are not actually in conflict with the facts they 
know and are agreed upon. It may be the case that the theories we 
tend naturally to associate with the words and the form of language 
philosophers have used are not actually what the words are intended 
to express. There is no other way, besides supposing this, of avoiding 
Moore’s paradox, as anyone who thinks closely on the matter can see. 
Their information should preclude a factual linguistic difference of 
opinion. This makes it at least conceivable, if no more than as an 
outside possibility, that it is actually a feature of their dispute that 
no point of linguistic fact is in question. This is a possible avenue of 

investigation open to us, and the one I propose to follow. 


The idea that no point of linguistic fact is in dispute between philos- 
ophers who intelligibly divide on the question compels us to suppose 


that their contrary assertions. are not statements of fact. And we have 
to think, further, that the question to which their theories are relevant 
answers, that is, the question philosophers express by the words, ““Do 
self-contradictory expressions have meaning?” is not a request for 
factual linguistic information about self-contradictions, to the effect 
that they lack meaning, have meanings, or have inconceivable mean- 
ings. The absence of any point of fact over which the dispute could 
conceivably be conducted makes us think the divergent views are not 
of a kind to which the concepts “true” and “false” are applicable and 
also that the question which is under philosophical consideration is 
somehow different from the factual request expressed by the same 
words, “Do self-contradictions have meaning ?”’ Unlike the latter, the 
answer to which (if it had one) would be a statement of fact about the 
correctness of applying “meaning” to self-contradictions, the former 
question has to be construed as a request to which a true proposition 
about current usage would not be a relevant answer. How, more spe- 
cifically, are we to understand them, then? 

In the case of our present problem we get further insight if we 
withdraw our attention from the philosophical controversy with its 
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tendency to stimulate us into taking sides and fix it instead on the 
everyday use of “meaning” in English. It happens to be the case that 
the ordinary use of the word tells us nothing about whether it is cor- 
rect English to apply the word to expressions classified as self-con- 
tradictions or whether it is incorrect English to do this. It gives us no 
definite information to the effect that “self-contradictions have mean- 
ing” constitutes an improper use of “meaning” or a proper one. It 
leaves us, so to speak, with a blank on this point. To put the thing in 
another way, there exists no generally accepted criterion or rule for 
the use of “meaning” which makes valid either “‘E is a self-contra- 
dictory expression’ implies ‘E has meaning’”’ or “ ‘E is a self-contra- 
dictory expression’ implies ‘E is meaningless.’’’ We are left unpro- 
vided for in the case of self-contradictions.”° 

This throws light on our problem. If there exists no established, 
conventional rule for “meaning”’ to render its application either correct 
or incorrect, we can readily see both how it is that no point of linguis- 
tic fact is at issue between philosophers who answer differently the 
query about self-contradictions, and what their assertions as well as 
the question come to. The factual question, ‘Are self-contradictions 
meaningless?” has no straightforward yes or no answer, or we might 
say it has the straightforward answer that it is neither correct nor 
incorrect English to say “Self-contradictions have meaning.’”’ But the 
factual question is not the one philosophers are directly concerned 
with, nor, as they seem to be, are they trying to discover its answer. 
What its answer is, or the fact that it has no straightforward yes or 
no answer, they know as well as anyone who knows the actual use of 
“meaning.” Thus, when Williams says, “The theoretical analysis of 
meaning convinces me that ~N should be just as intelligible as N or 
C,” we can detect his awareness of this behind the words “should be.” 
Otherwise why the uncertainty of “should be” rather than the conclu- 
siveness of ‘is’? The fact is that neither analysis nor consulting a 
linguistic Solomon will, as “meaning” is currently used, establish the 
existence of a rule which makes it definitely correct to apply the word 
to self-contradictions. 

It is not difficult, however, to see how dissatisfaction might easily 
arise over the lack of definite rules with regard to the application or 


* See Alice Ambrose’s “Self-contradictory Suppositions,” find (Oct., 1944), 
for a similar point about the use of “meaning” in mathematics. 
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nonapplication of “meaning” to self-contradictions. It requires little 
imagination to realize that people who are concerned with “the prob- 
lem of meaning” would become dissatisfied with the ordinary, inexact 
use of “meaning,” which fails to take into account a whole class of 
expressions, and would wish to remedy the situation. “Meaning” is 
an untidy, inexact word, which is a source of dissatisfaction to many 
people, particularly to those with a liking for exact classifications or to 
those with a deep-seated intolerance of situations for which there 
exist no rules to guide them. And it seems to me our credulity is not 
stretched too much, certainly no more so than it is by Moore’s para- 
dox, if we understand the philosophical views in terms of the wish, not 
to discover the answer to “Are self-contradictions meaningless ?”’ but 
to give, by an act of linguistic creation, the question a correct answer. 
So construed, the views represent linguistic decisions to use “mean- 
ing” in a definite way with respect to self-contradictions: the philoso- 
pher who asserts, “‘Self-contradictions are without meaning,” has de- 
cided to regularize the word by definitely withholding it from self- 
contradictions ; the philosopher who tells us that, self-contradictions 
have meaning has also decided to regularize the word, but he accom- 
plishes this by applying it to them. 

In a different connection, a mathematician has remarked: “The 
idea of a sum of an infinite series has caused endless confusion among 
philosophers. This is because they have failed to adopt a clear-cut 
definition of the sum of such a series and then to adhere strictly to the 
definition.”*! We might say of the present problem that philosophers 
have decided to make clear-cut the use of “meaning” in ordinary 
English. Their philosophical statements are not answers to a question 
about established linguistic usage, which, as it turns out, has as yet no 
definite answer of the sort they want it to have; either of their state- 
ments would become the correct answer only if it became the conven- 
tional answer. The question to which their statements are relevant 
answers is a request for a linguistic decision with regard to a type of 
case which is not provided for by conventional language. Roughly, 
the philosophical question, misleadingly expressed by the words, “Are 
self-contradictory expressions meaningless?” is “How should self- 
contradictions be classified with respect to the linguistic category 
‘meaning’ ?” 


2N. J. Lennes, College Algebra (1st ed.), p. 113. 
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To sum up the conclusions we have been led to in our attempt to 
avoid Moore’s paradox: The philosophical question, “Are self-contra- 
dictions meaningless?” is a verbally concealed request for a decision 
with regard to an application of “meaning” for which conventional 
use has made no stipulation. The views in answer to it state the as 
yet nonconventional classifications of self-contradictory expressions 
with respect to the category “meaning.” And they are expressed in the 
language of statements of fact about self-contradictions, in part, prob- 
ably, to win assent to a linguistic fait eccompli. We can now see what 
the controversy comes to and how it can continue without resolution. 
Each disputant urges the general acceptance of his own use of “‘mean- 
ing.’ When one philosopher asserts, “Self-contradictions are mean- 
ingless,”’ not only is it the case that he tells us how he is going to use 
the word, but he also urges others to adopt his usage. And when an- 
other philosopher asserts, “Self-contradictions jave meaning,” he too 
does not merely inform us about the way he wishes to use it but urges 
its adoption on others. The controversy is thus a contest between 
philosophers over the adoption of their usage. And the continuation 
of the dispute without resolution is explained by the circumstances 
that no philosopher succeeds in winning over enough other philoso- 
phers, who prefer their own classifications, to his usage. 

Consider a nonphilosophical problem about which people who are 
confronted with it express different opinions and remain unshakably 
divided. Stuart wants to sell a section of land which he thinks is utter- 
ly worthless. He finds a customer and assures him that the land is rich 
in oil, but that for urgent financial reasons he must sell it for much 
less than it is worth. The gullible man buys the land, drills for oil, and 
finds it. Now, did Stuart lie? Most people after having this case 
described to them will say Stuart lied. Their reason for saying this 
invariably is that he intended to deceive. Others will insist he did not 
lie ; and their reason is that he said what was true. 

Now it is clear the dispute about this problem does not result from 
a lack of information about what happened, about the facts of the case. 
Nor is the division over whether the definition of “lie” makes it correct 
or incorrect to apply “lie” to what Stuart said; the people who give 
different answers know perfectly well its conventional use. Unlike the 
situation with regard to “meaning,” the dictionary provides us with a 


definition of “lie,” according to which it is incorrect to say Stuart lied. 
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sringing this definition into the dispute fails, however, to produce the 

expected result of resolving it. Instead, those who insist Stuart lied 
behave as though the dictionary definition is irrelevant to what they 
are saying, to the problem they are concerned with. It becomes clear, 
thus, in the present case, that the question is really a request for a 
decision about the application of “lie” in a type of situation which, 
though provided for by definition, is unusual enough to merit recon- 
sideration. It is a request for a linguistic redecision.** 

We can see also what the “reasons” given for the answers come to. 
They are nothing more than descriptions of the features present in the 
situation which incline some people to answer in one way and other 
people to answer in a different way. That is to say, they simply ex- 
press the criteria for the use of “lie” which the situation satisfies or 
fails to satisfy. Thus, a person who holds that Stuart lied and supports 
his position with the argument, “He intended to deceive,” is actually 
pointing out that the situation answers to one of the rules for the 
application of “lie.” Concentration on this feature, which seems to 
impress many people as being of utmost importance, inclines him to 
brand as a lie what Stuart said; he has, in other words, decided to 
make “intention to deceive” the sole criterion for the application of 
“lie.” This quite plainly is what Russell decided to do when he wrote: 
“Tt would seem that, when a man lies, the falsehood is in the expres- 
sion. A lie is still a lie if it happens to be objectively true, provided 
the speaker believes it to be false.”’*? Russell’s observation, “It would 
seem that, when a man lies, the falsehood is in the expression,’ shows 
his recognition of the ordinary definition of “lie,” and by his following 
words he makes plain the small value he places on one of the conditions 
it imposes on the use of the word and his decision to dispense with it: 
“A lie is still a lie if it happens to be objectively true....’’ On the 
other hand, a person who denies that Stuart lied, and bases his denial 
on the fact that Stuart said what was true, “objectively true,” is point- 
ing out that the situation fails to satisfy one of the conventional 
defining criteria for the use of “lie.” It fails to answer to, and 
goes against, a part of the ordinary definition of “lie,” which this 
person is unwilling to give up. This is the import of his argument, 


** For a fuller discussion of a similar problem see John Wisdom’s “Metaphys- 
ics and Verification,” \/ind, n.s. XLVII, 493-494. 
*% 4n Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 267. 
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“Stuart didn’t lie, because he said what was true.” His decision is to 
retain, unaltered, the ordinary use of the word. Sometimes people will 
reconcile their differences by agreeing that “subjectively” Stuart did 
lie but that “objectively” he did not. What they are doing is to make 
up new language which will permit them both to be right. 

To come back to the problem about self-contradictions. The reasons, 
or arguments, philosophers state in demonstration of their theories 
should also be amenable to explanation in this way. They should, if 
our interpretation of the question and theories is correct or near- 
correct, lend themselves to explanation which makes them out to be 
linguistic justifications for the various uses of “meaning” decided on, 
despite their appearance of being arguments for the correctness of 
statements of fact. Thus, for example, when one philosopher asserts 
that self-contradictory statements are meaningless and bases his view 
on the argument that we cannot “envisage the unitary meaning of a 
statement of this kind,” these words must lend themselves naturally, 
and without serious distortion, to construction as a justification for a 
use of “meaning” not dictated by conventional rules. And the same 
for the other arguments. If this turns out to be the case, the plausi- 
bility of the explanation of the nature of the dispute will, to a consider- 
able degree, be increased. 

Consider the argument for the view that self-contradictory sen- 
tences “as wholes, do not stand for anything at all,’’** namely, “When 
we try to envisage the unitary meaning of a statement of this kind, we 
find that this is quite impossible, and that therefore....”” This way of 
putting the matter is extremely misleading, because it gives rise to the 
idea that we discover whether a sentence, e.g., “The door was open at 
the time it was shut,” has a meaning or lacks one by a process of look- 
ing for something which is the accompaniment of a sentence when it 
has a meaning, something which it “stands for,’ so that if after suf- 
ficient looking we find no appropriate accompaniment we are justified 
in concluding the sentence is meaningless. The words do, however, 
suggest a feature by virtue of which “meaning” correctly applies to 
expressions, a feature self-contradictory expressions do not have. 
Professor Schlick, who joins Langford in holding that self-contradic- 


tions are meaningless, tells us in a less misleading way what this 
feature is: 





* Lewis and Langford, op. cit., p. 475. 
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The height of a tower cannot be 100 feet and 150 feet at the same time; a child 
cannot be naked and dressed at the same time — not because we are unable to 
imagine it, but because our definitions of “height,” of the numerals, of the terms 
“naked” and “dressed,” are not compatible with the particular combinations of 
these words in our examples. “They are not compatible with such combinations” 


means that the rules of our language have not provided any use for such com- 
binations.” 


These words state quite unambiguously the reason why some philos- 
ophers have decided so to use “meaning” as to exclude self-contra- 


dictions from the class of meaningful expressions. This is that in our 
language they have been given no descriptive use. They describe no 
situation whatever, actual or theoretically conceivable, because “the 
rules of our language have not provided any use for such combina- 
tions.” Thus sentences like “Smith has a painless feeling of pain,” 


“The iron anvil is not made of metal,” are of such a sort that if they 
had a function in the language they would, like “Smith has a sharp 
pain” and “The iron anvil is surprisingly light,” truly or falsely tell us 
something, inform or misinform us, about a state of affairs, or a situ- 
ation, or an occurrence, etc. But they do nothing of the sort. ““The iron 
anvil is not made of metal” neither informs nor misinforms us about 
anything. It says nothing about what anything is or theoretically 
might be. The reason for this is the linguistic fact that, unlike “iron 
anvil” and “metal but not iron,” for which applications have been 
provided, “iron object not made of metal” has in our language been 
given no descriptive use. It is not used in sentences to tell us about 
what anything is, in the way in which noncontradictory noun phrases 
or adjective phrases normally are used. Professor Lewis seems to 
recognize that self-contradictory phrases have been provided with no 
descriptive use when he speaks of their “inapplicability to anything 
consistently thinkable.”” It may be observed that if a self-contradictory 
phrase were provided with an application, if for any reason we gave 
“painless feeling of pain” or ‘‘naked but dressed” a descriptive use, 
we should no longer count it as self-contradictory. And when a philos- 
opher says, “We cannot think what it would be like for quadratic 
equations to go to race meetings or for squares to be round,’’*® or says 
we cannot “form an image of quadruplicity drinking procrastina- 
tion,”** what, in a misleading way, he is pointing out, is not that 
~ ®M. Schlick, of. cit., pp. 349-350. 
* A.C. Ewing, “Meaninglessness,” Jind, ns. XLVI, 363. 
* Bertrand Russell, 4n Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 222. 
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“round square” or “quadruplicity drinking procrastination” offers 
insurmountable obstacles to our thinking or imagination but that it 
“expresses no thought,’’** it presents us with no sort of situation or 
circumstance whatever to think about or imagine. ‘We cannot think 
what it would be like. ..,” “we cannot envisage. ..,”’ “we cannot com- 
bine the subject and predicate in thought ;"** but what stands in the 
way of our doing this is the linguistic fact that self-contradictory ex- 
pressions have been given no use, the phrase which “combines the 
subject and predicate” has been provided with ro application to any- 
thing whatever. 

Concern over, and the wish to emphasize, the fact that self-contra- 
dictions lack descriptive use, which is a feature they have in common 
with expressions like “Slithy toves did gyre and gimble in the wabe”’ 
and “feels nonsense pink,” to which ‘‘meaningless” does correctly ap- 
ply, inclines some philosophers to group them together under the 
linguistic category “meaningless.” In effect their argument amounts 
to saying: “Self-contradictions are similar in an important respect to 
strings of words which are properly called ‘meaningless,’ the respect, 
namely, of lacking use. By reckoning them among literally meaningful 
expressions we should conceal this important feature they share with 
meaningless strings of words. But by classifying them as being mean- 
ingless we, instead, bring out and emphasize this feature. This justifies 
the decision to deny the application of ‘meaning’ to self-contradic- 
tions.” 

Self-contradictory expressions, however, also possess other fea- 
tures, in respect of which they are different from meaningless com- 
binations of words and are like expressions to which “meaning” is 
correctly applicable. These features impress other philosophers and 
make them hold an opposite view. Thus, in addition to basing his 
view on what “empirical introspection indicates,” Professor Williams 
gives the following argument: “An impossible proposition is self- 
contradictory, not in that it needs itself be of the form p.—p, but in 
that it entails a proposition of that form; but a muddle of marks 
without meaning could neither contradict itself nor entail anything. 
The meaning is what is contradictory and impossible.”*° And Dr. 


=G,. E. Stout, Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 314. 
* A. C. Ewing, op. cit., p. 363. 
OP. cit., p. 90. 
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Ewing argues in the same vein: “For after all — quadratic equations 
do not go to race meetings — is entailed by — quadratic equations do 
not move in space, and entails — quadratic equations do not watch 
the Newmarket horse-races ; but, if it is capable of entailing and being 
entailed, surely it must be a proposition and not a mere meaningless 
set of words.’*! These arguments bring out several features of self- 
contradictions which lead many people to say they have meaning. 

It is, in the first place, clear that a self-contradictory sentence is 
different from a meaningless muddle of marks. ‘The tower is 100 feet 
and also 150 feet high’ is not a jumble of words like “Up the cat 
mouse the ate’; it has syntax. Nor is it like “slithy toves gimbled 
in the wabe” ; none of its constituent words lacks use. These features — 
of having syntax and no constituent words which lack literal meaning 
— sharply distinguish self-contradictory sentences and phrases from 
senseless strings of words. They are criteria the absence of which 
makes it incorrect to apply “self-contradictory” to expressions, while 
it makes the application of “‘meaningless” to them proper. Thus, for 
example, though “x is both zuke and not zuke” has the form of a con- 
tradiction, it would not quite be proper English to characterize it as a 
self-contradictory sentence; and the same for, “It is true and at the 
same time false that up the cat mouse the ate.” A still further property 
of self-contradictions, which differentiates them from a muddle of 
marks, is that they have implications. This is a property they have by 
virtue of possessing both syntax and no words without literal signifi- 
cance. Thus, “The diameter of square x is longer than any other 
chord” can be deduced from “x is a square circle” because of the mean- 
ing of “square,” of ‘‘circle,” etc., together with the form of combina- 
tion of those words. 

The fact that the phrase “both dressed and naked” has no descrip- 
tive use, so that the sentence, “The king is both naked and dressed,” 
expresses no condition of anything and itself fails to be descriptive, is 
a point of similarity between muddles of marks and self-contradictions. 
But other of their features constitute both points of dissimilarity from 
muddles of marks and points of likeness to strings of words to which 
“meaning” correctly applies. Philosophers who are strongly impressed 
by these features will be guided into classifying self-contradictions 
with meaningful expressions. They will “hold” that they have mean- 


Op. cit., p. 360. 
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ing, and in this way succeed in emphasizing important likenesses and 
unlikenesses slurred over by the counterclassification. “Call self-con- 
tradictions ‘meaningless’, we can imagine these philosophers thinking, 
“and lump them together with mere muddles of marks or jumbles of 
words, from which they are so very different! That would be an in- 
tolerable linguistic injustice.” And they try to prevent this injustice 
by their classification. As is known, other philosophers remain un- 
impressed by their arguments, which signifies that they are more 
impressed by the likeness between self-contradictions and meaningless 
strings of words than by the likeness between self-contradictions and 
meaningful strings. 

A further type of consideration is frequently brought up. It is 
pointed out that on the view that self-contradictory sentences are 
without meaning we should in many cases have to say: the negation 
of a meaningful sentence is a meaningless one, the negation of a mean- 
ingless sentence is a meaningful one, and the conjunction of two 
meaningful sentences is itself a meaningless sentence. We should of 
course have to say these things. But what of it ; what sort of arguments 
are these? The point of remarking on these consequences, which are 
not unknown to those who advocate calling self-contradictions ‘“‘mean- 
ingless,” is obscure, until we realize that many philosophers feel them 
to be linguistically objectionable consequences of an irregular classifi- 
cation. The import of these complaints is that, for aesthetic reasons or 
for purposes of notational convenience, we ought to apply “meaning- 
ful” to the negation of a meaningful sentence, etc. 

The view that self-contradictions have meaning tends to make some 
philosophers who adopt it exaggerate the similarity self-contradictory 
statements bear to ordinary descriptive ones to the point of holding 
them to be descriptive statements. Thus, Mr. Whiteley explicitly com- 
mits himself to the theory that the sentence, “I cannot be in London 
and Birmingham at the same time,” “states a matter of fact about the 
world, about me and London and Birmingham.”*? And in conjunction 
with this he holds the view that the self-contradictory sentence, “I am 
both in London and in Birmingham,” is ‘‘factual and not linguistic” 
and makes an “assertion about my situation in space.’’** He thus com- 
mits himself by implication to the view that the sentence describes a 





2 Op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
*O>d. cit., p. 25. 
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circumstance with regard to a person, that it is a descriptive statement 
which says what is false. A philosopher will hold this in disregard of 
the fact that he knows perfectly well self-contradictions have no de- 
scriptive use. 

As our language is at present used it is false to assert that self- 
contradictions are descriptive. A person who knows the language and 
nevertheless claims, directly or otherwise, that they are descriptions 
must, we submit, be understood to have decided to adopt a revised use 
of “descriptions,” so that in his usage the word becomes applicable to 
self-contradictions. What he does may be compared to what a mathe- 
matician does when he defines “point” as “circle with zero radius.” 
And as in the case of “point,” no new property of self-contradictions 
has been discovered; only a new classification has been made. They 
may now be called “descriptions,” without the fact of their having no 
descriptive function being in any way altered. They become, in this 
mode of speech, descriptive statements with zero descriptiveness. 

It is not difficult to see now what is at bottom of the view that self- 
contradictions have inconceivable meanings. It has been seen that the 
wish to make more conspicuous the feature which statements like “a 
is yellow but not colored” and “Not a drop of water fell in the down- 
pour of rain” have in common with senseless series of words, leads 
some philosophers to hold they are meaningless. It is also the case 
that they possess certain features which incline other philosophers to 
maintain they do have meaning and, furthermore, tempts some of 


them to exaggerate this claim into counting them among descriptive 
sentences. Self-contradictions do not thereby acquire a descriptive 
function. A person who holds that “I am now both in London and 


Birmingham” would in certain circumstances describe a state of affairs 


does not give “being in two different places at once” a use. He is satis- 
fied merely with calling it a “factual assertion” about his situation in 
space and indirectly, therefore, a “descriptive sentence.” Other philos- 
ophers, however, are not altogether satisfied with this. They, in turn, 
are impressed by the difference between an expression which is 
descriptive in name only and an expression which is one im use as 
well. This difference, which the present classification slides over, they 
wish in some manner to mark. They will not give up the exaggerated 
claim that self-contradictions are descriptive ; instead, they modify the 
claim by asserting self-contradictions describe what is inconceivable. 
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In this way they mark the difference between ordinary descriptive 
sentences and self-contradictory ones. By contrast with ordinary de- 
scriptive phrases, “round square” becomes a descriptive phrase which 
is inapplicable “to anything consistently thinkable.” 

This is a highly misleading and mystifying way of marking the 
difference and of speaking about self-contradictions. It makes people 
imagine that sentences like “The tower is both 150 feet and only 100 
feet high,” “The church bell is now both ringing and not ringing” 
have mysterious sorts of meanings beyond our intellectual powers to 
grasp. And we may permit ourselves the speculation that perhaps this 
form of speech, with its misleading associations, is unconsciously mo- 
tivated by the wish to use language which naturally gives rise to such 
associations. It is a well-known psychological fact that many people 
have a strong craving for the mystical and incomprehensible, for what 
is beyond their powers to frame in imagination. Literature, religion, 
and much of philosophy are full of references to enigmas that human 


‘understanding cannot penetrate. It would therefore come as no sur- 


prise if this craving, which is perhaps universal in mankind, found an 
attenuated gratification, subtly veiled from the intelligence, in’ the 
philosophical theory that self-contradictions have inconceivable mean- 
ings : 

I have been obliged to speak of philosophy as a satisfaction of what may be 
called the mystical side of our nature — a satisfaction which, by certain persons, 
cannot be as well procured otherwise.* 

MORRIS LAZEROWITZ 
Smith College 





*F.H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (8th Impression), p. 6. 
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PROFESSOR CUNNINGHAM 
AND THOMISM 


OME MONTHS ago Professor Cunningham offered the readers of 

Tue PHiLosopHicaL REVIEW a stimulating criticism! of Thomis- 

tic philosophy based on a book by the present writer.? I greatly wel- 

come the opportunity of offering the same readers my judgment as to 

the validity of Dr. Cunningham's criticism and an account of Thomis- 

tic philosophy which will be, I think, more accurate and therefore more 
coherent than his. 

It is the combination of two things in Thomism, as he understands 
it from my exposition, which arouses Professor Cunningham's con- 
cern. One is the claim that Thomism is the only true philosophy ; the 
other is the subordination in it of natural reason to faith in the re- 
vealed word of God.* With the former of these I am little concerned. 
There is, obviously, a sense in which I believe Thomism to be “the 
only true philosophy,” or I would not choose to be a Thomist. Of the 
philosophies with which I am acquainted I consider it to have the 
fullest measure of truth; and I wrote a book to show why. I do not 
consider that a matter for repentance, because I have thought that 
philosophers write in order to communicate what they think to be 
truth. Dr. Cunningham's second charge, the thesis of his article, that 
Thomism cannot be philosophy because it is based on the supremacy 
of faith, I shall answer in two ways. First, I shall examine his argu- 
ments that the “underlying assumptions” of Thomistic philosophy are 
based on revealed truth; and, second, I shall examine whatever re- 
mains of the charge that by the very nature of its relation to faith in 
revealed truth Thomism cannot be philosophy. 

G. Watts Cunningham, “Must We All Be Thomists?” Philos. Rev., LVII 
(September, 1948), 403-504. 

* Nature, Knowledge and God: An Introduction to Thomistic Philosophy 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1947). 

*Cunningham, of. cit., p. 494 and throughout. 
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Hylemorphism is not an “underlying assumption” of Thomism* 
but a demonstrated conclusion, used, after its demonstration, as a key 
principle. Proofs of it are to be found, in various applications, in Chap- 
ters IV, VI, VII, VIII, and IX of my book. In respect to it, Cunning- 
ham’s charges against St. Thomas are these: Aquinas revised Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of matter and form on the strength of the revealed 
doctrine of creation ex nihilo. The original doctrine is not compatible 
with creation and must be false if the revision is true. St. Thomas 
made his revision in order to put himself in position to demonstrate 
the doctrine of creation ex nihilo, to add to Aristotle’s final causes im- 
manent in nature a final cause transcending nature, namely, God the 
Creator, and to guarantee the Christian conception of the human soul 
as an immortal entity.5 

Not one of these charges can be upheld. Having proved the doctrine 
of matter and form and the conceptions of motion and causality which 
are so intimately bound up with it, Aristotle used these conclusions as 
principles to demonstrate the existence of a first unmoved mover, 
whom he called God. Using the same principles, St. Thomas proved 
further that this first mover, God, is subsistent being itself, unlimited 
by any essence distinct from His act of being; that He is the first prin- 
ciple of all being and finality in the universe,® the creator of the natural 
world, which He created freely and from no pre-existing matter or 
substratum. Aquinas’ demonstration of creation is found in questions 
44 and 45 of the First Part of the Summa Theologica, in Chapters 15- 
21 of Book II of the Summa contra Gentiles in Question IIT of De 
Potentia Dei, and I have summarized it in Chapter XXIV of Nature, 
Knowledge and God. It makes no appeal to divine revelation. The 
“revision” which St. Thomas made in Aristotle’s hylemorphism was 
to bring primary matter and form under the demonstrated truth of 
creation. Aristotle had held that matter is ingenerable and therefore 
eternal. St. Thomas too held it to be ingenerable since it is primary ; 
but he distinguished generation from creation and showed that in- 
generability does not imply eternity. Matter and form remain for him 
precisely what they were for Aristotle, but more is known about them. 
St. Thomas did not revise Aristotelian hylemorphism but merely 
stated its relation to a newly demonstrated truth. Matter and form 





* Tbid., p. 494. 
* Thid., pp. 498, 499, 500. 


®* Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 2, art. 3; Nature, Knowledge and God, 
ch. XXI. 
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remain as fully correlative as they were for Aristotle; and so far as 
demonstration goes they remain possibly eternal. Ingenerability does 
not imply eternity ; neither does createdness imply a beginning. Con- 
sequently while we can demonstrate that the world is created ex nihilo, 
we cannot demonstrate either that it had a beginning or that it always 
existed.’ That in fact it did have a beginning is a revealed truth from 
which St. Thomas makes no philosophical inferences ; if, on the con- 
trary, he applies the doctrine of creation to matter and form, it is the 
demonstrated doctrine which he applies. 

Professor Cunningham repeats his same charge in respect to finality 
in nature: St. Thomas based his demand for a transcendent final 
cause of nature on the revealed doctrine of creation. 

This [some natural conatus, some élan vital] will not do, since to say so is 
equivalent to saying “that the total cause, efficient and final as well as material 
and formal, of the dynamics of nature is to be found within nature itself” (p. 99). 
What is further requisite is the transcendent agent disclosed by faith, namely 
God the creator, “who moves and directs all natural things to the ends pre- 


ordained by Himself, moving each according to its own nature and according to 
the natural tendency to its end which He has created in it” (p. 101) .° 


The quotations from me in the above passage are taken from an 
argument of whose nature Cunningham gives no indication. The 
Thomistic demonstration of a transcendent agent and final cause of 
natural processes is in no wise derived from appeal to revealed truth, 
either in St. Thomas’ writings or in my book. St. Thomas proves the 
existence of such an agent and final cause in many places ; e.g., the fifth 
among his proofs of God’s existence® and in his proof of divine provi- 
dence.!° In Chapter V of Nature, inowledge and God I give three 
arguments based, respectively, on the second law of thermodynamics, 
the nature of motion, and the principle that a cause must in some 
manner exist in order to cause. The third I repeat in an altered form 
taken from St. Thomas." It is from these arguments that Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s quotations above were taken! Neither in these arguments 
nor in St. Thomas’ proofs of divine providence, which I summarize in 


* Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 46, arts. 1 and 2; Summa contra Gentiles, 
bk. II, chs. 31-38; De potentia Dei, III, 17; Nature, Knowledge and God, pp. 
570-573. 

®Cunningham, op. cit., p. 499. The quotations are from Nature, Knowledge 
and God. 

®* Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 2, art. 3; Summa contra Gentiles, bk. I, 
ch. 13. 
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Summa Theologica, pt. 1, questions 22 and 103; Summa contra Gentiles, bk. 
ITT, ch. 64. 


™ Nature, Knowledge and God, pp. 99-101. 
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Chapter XXY, is there any appeal to revelation. Finally, argument 
for a transcendent final cause is no departure from Aristotle, for whom 
the Primum Movens moved the primum mobile and all of nature as 
final cause and ruler.!* 

Before he wrote of St. Thomas’ transformation of “the pagan con- 
ception of...[the human soul] as a natural form of a natural body into 
the conception of a substantial soul to be embodied”!* Professor Cun- 
ingham should have checked his history. To mention only Plato and 
Plotinus, there were pagans who did not conceive of the human soul 
as the natural form of a natural body — and we are considering only 
the philosophers. What St. Thomas actually did was not to transform 
but to restore this Aristotelian conception, and to do so in the face of 
great opposition from the majority of the philosophers of his day, who 
held to the Platonic-Plotinian complete-substance concept of the soul. 
Professor Cunningham, in setting up a sharp difference between St. 
Thomas’ conception of the human soul and Aristotle's, presumes a 
clearer understanding of Aristotle’s conception than most professional 
Aristotelian scholars would venture to claim. Finally, the arguments 
themselves for the Thomistic conception of the soul, whether as pre- 
sented by St. Thomas or by me! are given no slightest passing nod by 
Professor Cunningham. 

What appears to annoy Dr. Cunningham most about Thomistic 
philosophy (aside from the fact that it is not philosophy ) is its thesis 
of the analogy of being. If being is taken as possessing only analogical 
unity when predicated of different beings, he argues at some length, 
then it cannot form a bridge for inference between these different be- 
ings ; and, of course, the Thomistic doctrine of the analogy of being is 
based upon revealed truth. 

Analogy, in the sense in which it is now under discussion, obtains 
when the same predicate is given to different subjects not for the same 
reason simply, and not for reasons altogether different or merely meta- 
phorically the same, but for reasons which are different simply but are 
proportionately the same and justify the predication as proper and not 
merely metaphorical in the case of each of the subjects. “Being is that 
whose act is to be.” It is, therefore, properly predicated of anything 
which does or can exercise actual existence. God's actuality is a “to 
be’; the actuality of created substance is a “‘to be”; and the actuality 
of accident is a “to be.” For this reason, being is predicated properly 


* Metaphysics, bk. XII, chs. 7 and ro. 8 Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 500-501. 
“Summa Theologica, pt. 1, questions 75 and 76; Commentary on the De 
Anima of Aristotle; Nature, Knowledge and God, chs. IX-X. 
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of all three. God's “to be,”” however, is ‘‘to be a se,” i.e., He ts His act 
of being ; the “to be” of created substance is ‘‘to be ab alio and in se,” 
1.e., it is not its act of being, but it has its act of being from another 
though in itself; the “to be” of accident is “to be ab alio and in alio,” 
i.e., it has its act of being both from another and in another. For this 
reason, being is predicated not univocally but analogically of God and 
creature, of substance and accident. 

The above is simply explanation; the demonstration consists in 
showing that there really exist God (ens a se), created substance (ens 
ab alio and in se), and accident (ens ab alio and in alio), and shall be 
indicated below. Ignoring any such demonstration, Dr. Cunningham 
charges that Thomists derive the analogy of being from faith, and he 
very incongruously attributes to them a most un-Thomistic motive for 
doing so: namely, that the only alternative is to derive it from experi- 
ence. 

To answer that it is derived from experience places in jeopardy the universality 
and necessity claimed for the predicaments and transcendentals. But what is the 
alternative? 

For the Thomist, the alternative is faith. It is faith to which in last analysis 
he appeals; the modes of being which lie at the center of his theorizing are dis- 
closed by revelation. Thus, ens a se and ens ab alio as revealed cannot be said to 
be in the same sense but “differ to the last drop” in respect to their being; con- 
sequently, “being” must be defined as an analogical and not as a univocal unity.” 


In some philosophies the derivation of something from experience 
places in jeopardy its universality and necessity ; but not in Thomism. 
It is precisely from experience that St. Thomas derives the modes 
which divide being. From the character of the data of experience, 
their mobility, their passivity, their compositeness, their generability 
and corruptibility, their imperfectness, he demonstrates that they are 
not self-sufficient. He then goes on to show that their existence requires 
as cause a self-sufficient being. He now knows that the former are entia 


ab alio and the latter ens a se.'° In a similar manner, but more directly, 


he derives the division of being into ens in alio and ens in se from the 
data of experience, which present themselves as changing phenomena 
in subjects which remain identical through the change.!? These modes 
having been discovered, the concept of being must now be recognized 
as possessing analogical rather than univocal unity. 

I shall press my point further, because it is important. When Pro- 


* Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 497-498. 

* Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 2, art. 3; questions 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
De potentia Det, VU, 5 and 7; Summa contra Gentiles, bk. I, chs. 32 ff. 

* Cf. Nature, Knowledye and God, pp. 388-380, 463-479, 483-484. 
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fessor Cunningham writes, “To answer that it is derived from experi- 
ence places in jeopardy the universality and necessity claimed for the 
predicaments and transcendentals,” he implies a premise vigorously 
rejected by Thomists, a rejection in which the whole theory of knowl- 
edge, and therefore the whole method and metaphysics of St. Thomas, 
is involved. Chapter XVI of Nature, Knowledge and God is one long 
protest against the Humean-Kantian assumption that the universal 
and necessary cannot be derived from sense experience. Chapter 
XVIII is an effort to show how all the basic principles of realistic 
metaphysics are derived from the direct perceptive judgment. Listed 
(p. 381) among the “False Points of Departure” is the assumption 
that only the particular is given in experience. From page 391 to page 
397 I show that our principles of deductive demonstration are attained 
by induction, and that induction is possible only because in perception 
we do in fact grasp the universal along with and in the particular. On 
pages 392 and 395 I quote St. Thomas: “But if, on the contrary, the 
case were that sense apprehended only that which belongs to particu- 
larity, and in no manner apprehended the universal in the particular, 
it would not be possible that knowledge of the universal could be 
caused in us from the apprehension of sense.” What Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s own position is in regard to this type of realistic empiricism is 
not easy to determine from his discussion. Let me give one strange 
illustration : 


That thought refers to “being” leaves entirely open the question as to what in 
detail is referred to, and the answer to this question apparently lies in empirical 
considerations. Brother Benignus, however, seems to assume that one who is 
committed to the postulate is thereby also committed to the metaphysics of St. 
Thomas quite apart from such considerations. ... 

Hegel too, it may be recalled, found the category of being “amazingly fertile 
in yielding further concepts and principles,” but under his analysis the results 
vielded are very different from those derived by St. Thomas...; and which set 
of “concepts and principles” should be preferred is a question that cannot be 
finally decided on a priori grounds. But on such grounds Hegel's position seems 
more stable.” 


I can only answer Dr. Cunningham by confessing that St. Thomas’ 
pesition, established on empirical grounds,’ seems to me very stable 
on those grounds, and that I find little meaning in the assertion that 
one position seems more stable than another on a priori grounds. I 
cannot keep out of my mind the disturbing questions, On what a 
priori grounds? And why those rather than some others ? 





* Cunningham, of. cit., pp. 495, 496. I have added the italics. 
™ See especially ch. XVIII of Nature, Knowledge and God. 
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To return to analogy — Professor Cunningham claims that the 
systematic unity required for the movement of analysis and inference 
is not supplied by an analogical concept of being.*” Making much of 
the illustration which I used to clarify the meaning of analogical 
concepts, namely, “skill” as predicated of Bobby Jones's golf playing 
and Paderewski’s piano playing, he argues that “from the analysis of 
one skill nothing whatever follows with reference to the other,’ appar- 
ently believing that Thomists regard analogy as the basis of analogical 
inference. In fact, the analogical character of the unity of being does 
not furnish the basis for inference but rather sets the limiting condi- 
tions of inference.*! The chief basis for inference is furnished by the 
principle of causality :** the beings of experience having been recog- 
nized as not self-existing, inference passes by way of sufficient reason 
and causality to their self-existing cause; phenomena having been 
recognized as embracing change with permanency, analysis discloses 
by way of these same principles the division of being into ens in se and 
ens in alio. The analogy thus established sets the limits of further in- 
ference in two ways. First, when the principle of causality demands 
the proper predication of some attribute in an inference from effect to 
cause, where these have analogical unity of being, the analogy of being 
forbids that the conditions under which the analogous attribute exists 
in the effect be carried over to the cause: the predication must include 
the differences which make the attribute analogous as well as the 
sameness which makes it one. Thus, for example, inference from 


human to divine knowledge becomes possible without ‘‘anthropomor- 


phism.” Second, the principle of analogy forbids any inference from 
effect to cause which would predicate of the cause an attribute pos- 
sessed univocally by the effect. Thus, while knowledge in God can be 
inferred from knowledge in men, sight in God cannot be inferred from 
sight in men, except metaphorically ; because sight, requiring a mate- 
rial organism, is an attribute proper only to such an organism, and 
consequently is univocal.*% 

The above seems to me to mean that not only does the analogical 
unity of being allow the movement of analysis and inference, but that 
it alone makes possible such analysis and inference on the level of 
metaphysics. 

* Cunningham, op. cit., p. 497. 

* Nature, Knowledge and God, pp. 506-507, 513- 
529, 533-535, and other places. 

* Thid., pp. 505, 507. 

3 Cf. Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 4, Arts. 2 


2 and 3; questions 13, 14. 
Nature, Knowledge and God, pp. 305-507, 513-516, 524-529, 531, 533-535- 
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II 


In none of the cases then, alleged by Professor Cunningham did St. 
Thomas draw a philosophical principle from faith ; to know that he did 
not do it in any other case one must read him. There remains the 
general charge that because of the relations which Aquinas held to 
obtain between reason and faith, “reason” in Thomism cannot mean 
what it means in nonscholastic circles, and consequently there can be 
no such thing as Thomistic philosophy. 

The Summa Theologica, as its title indicates, is a theological work. 
So also is the Summa contra Gentiles. Writing as a Catholic theologi- 
an St. Thomas was concerned with the truth revealed by God. These 
truths are the principles of theology, and the task of the theologian is 
their exposition, articulation, and defense. In discharging this task the 
theologian uses philosophy ; and therefore there is a system of philoso- 
phy contained virtually in the theological writings of St. Thomas. l/s 
there contained, this philosophy is “Aristotelianism seen under the 
brilliant and steady light of divine revelation.’’** This was the Tho- 
mism of St. Thomas.*° The Thomism of Nature, Knowledge and God 
is, to the degree to which my purpose therein has been realized, this 
same philosophy actualized in its own right apart from any employment 
by theology. There is only one philosophy here in question; and this 
philosophy, when used by the theologian as when pursued for its own 
sake, has its own principles, established by natural reason grappling 
with the world of experience, and the supremacy of faith ts not one of 
those principles. The best way to know this is to read in the two great 
Summae. The three articles on the “beginning” of the world*® to 
which we have referred above are excellent illustrations of St. Thom- 
as’ care to keep philosophy philosophy. To allow it to lose its proper 
nature would be to deprive theology of her “handmaiden.” 

Since, therefore, Thomistic philosophy has its own principles dis- 
tinct from and independent of Thomistic theology, it is not necessary 
in order to be a Thomist in philosophy “to believe what St. Thomas 
believed” ; what is necessary is to recognize the validity of these prin- 
ciples. Holding, as he does, that supernatural faith in the revealed 
word of God is possible only by the freely given grace of God, the 





* Nature, Knowledge and God, p. 50. Quoted by Cunningham, op. cit., p. 405. 

* St. Thomas wrote several short, strictly philosophical works, some of them 
on the fundamental principles of his philosophy (e.g., De ente et essentia and De 
principtis naturae), as well as his great Commentaries on Aristotle. But he never 
wrote out his philosophy as such in any full scope. It is to be found in full only 
in the great theological works. 

* Pt. 1, question 46, arts. 1, 2, 3. 
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Catholic Thomist does not and cannot demand this faith of anyone. 
On the other hand, he refuses to be forced into the position of making 
believe that he himself has not this faith and of thereby foregoing the 
right to discuss the relationship that his faith bears to his philosophical 
reasonings. He does not try to force understanding of this relationship 
upon non-Thomists. What he asks of them, if they wish to examine 
Thomistic philosophy, is to base their examination on the rational 
arguments of this philosophy and not on the presupposition that be- 
cause it is used by Thomistic theology its arguments cannot be ra- 
tional. If the philosophy has not been examined in its own right, dis- 
cussion of its relation to theology can arrive at nothing better than 
arbitrary conclusions determined a priori. 

Writing as a theologian and defining his own science and its prin- 
ciples, St. Thomas had of necessity to define the virtue of faith and the 
nature of the act of faith. As a theologian using natural reasoning he 
also had to define the relations between faith and reasoning in the 
acquisition of theological knowledge. He defined these relations in a 
way which preserved the respective natures of belief and demonstra- 
tion, the supernatural character of faith and the rights of reason. He 
was able to do this because his own reason gave its first allegiance not 
to itself nor to faith but to the sole object of reason, truth. Faith and 
reason properly exercised, he held, can never be in conflict, because 
the principle of both and the object of both is truth. “Only the false,” 
he wrote, “can contradict the true.” Having no fear that truth might 
contradict herself, he had no fear that faith might stultify reason or 
prayerfully clip her wings.*? 

Writing as a philosopher, I chose to explain and to show the validity 
of the relations between reason and faith in Thomism. The conceptions 
of revelation and faith which are alone relevant to this task are those 
of St. Thomas himself. Hence, even were it not the case that I hold 
these same conceptions, I would still have had to use them in my dis- 
cussion. A man’s theology may be critically examined in the light of 
another's philosophy, as St. Thomas examined many theologies in the 
light of Aristotelianism; or his philosophy may be critically examined 
in the light of another’s theology, as materialists examine all philoso- 
phies in the light of their theology ; but it does not make sense to criti- 
cize the relations between a man’s philosophy and somebody else’s 
theology. Most scholastic textbooks in philosophy do not include a 
treatment of the relations between philosophy and theology. I had 
several motives for including it in mine. The first is fidelity to history : 


* Cunningham, op. cif., p. 501. 
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to know Thomistic philosophy without knowing its relation to Tho- 
mistic theology is to miss knowing St. Thomas. The second is peda- 
gogical: writing primarily for Catholic students in Catholic colleges I 
had to answer questions which, as I knew from experience, they ask. 
The third is philosophical : the human situation today lays upon philos- 
ophers, Thomist or otherwise, an obligation of considering the claims 
of supernatural religion and the relation of supernatural faith to natur- 
ally acquired knowledge. Dr. Cunningham's article is to me a very 
welcome recognition of this obligation on his part. In one paragraph 
he indicates his own present beliefs on the question.** I wish now to 
examine that paragraph critically, and in doing so to ascertain the 
real reason why Dr. Cunningham cannot agree with the Thomists. In 
the course of my criticism of Professor Cunningham, I hope also to 
make the Thomistic position somewhat clearer than it appeared in his 
presentation of it. 

In the statement of Dr. Cunningham just 1eferred to, there are two 
points of agreement with Thomism, and both are basic for the solution 
of the problem of reason and faith. They are: (1) that reason itself 
discloses that the knowledge which we can naturally attain is sur- 
rounded by a large realm of ignorance; and (2) that if there are re- 
vealed truths about things lying within this realm of ignorance, natural 
reason itself demands that we accept them, since the demand of reason 
is for truth in its entirety. There are also, aside from the charge that 
Thomists accept “truths” as revealed merely because they are asserted, 
three disagreements. They are: (1) that acceptance of a revealed truth 
is rationally warranted only provided it can be shown to be logically 
linked with what is known and understood by human experience and 
reasoning; (2) that ‘revealed truths’ which are of the order of 
truths which natural reason seeks are a doubtful possibility ; and (3) 
that “revealed truths” not of this order must remain mere assertions, 
to be evaluated in nonrational terms. The question whether a divine 
revelation has in fact been made and can be ascertained is not treated. 
That is the same question which I too omitted from discussion, relegat- 
ing it to “apologetics, ** apparently to Dr. Cunningham’s annoyance.®” 
Writing primarily for students in Catholic colleges, where a course in 
apologetics, the critical study of the evidences for Catholic belief, is 
commonly offered under the faculty of religion rather than that of 
philosophy, I was not sidestepping an issue but simply referring to 





* Ilid., p. 502: “What ts at issue...” 
* Nature, Knowledge and God, p. 449, n. 12. 
“ Cunningham, op. cit., p. 501. 
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another course. I certainly did not intend to say that philosophers must 
not include in their Search for “truth in its entirety” the critical study 
of the factual evidence for an actual “word of God”; nor do I think 
that my omission of an entire science from a book about another 
science is evidence that Thomists accept “truths” as revealed merely 
because they are asserted. Sympathizing, therefore, with Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s decision to omit all direct treatment of this vast subject, I shall 
return to matters on which he does express himself directly. 

He states explicitly that large areas of ignorance surround our nat- 
ural knowledge and that if there are revealed truths natural reason 
itself demands that assent be given to them. Yet the statements which 
follow this one introduce confusion. For he goes on to throw doubt up- 
on the reasonableness of the assertion that revealed truths can be of the 
order of truths which natural reason seeks*! and to state that if they 
“are not of this order, then for him they must remain assertions only 
and to be evaluated in nonrational terms.” There can hardly be some 
third order of truths; and consequently no truths seem to remain as 
possible objects of an acceptable revelation. Further confusion follows 
when Professor Cunningham, after making the categorical statement 
that “the demand of such [i.e. “natural” ] reason is for truth in its en- 
tirety,” goes on to divide truths into those “of the order of truths which 
‘natural’ reason seeks” and those “not of this order.” For the Thomist, 
natural reason seeks truth in its entirety, and all truths are included 
in truth in its entirety. Some are of an order which human reason can 
of itself attain, and others are not of this order, but none are of an 
order which it does not seek. 

It seems to me that Dr. Cunningham has led himself into these 
confusions by the condition of assent to revealed truth which he has 
previously laid down; namely, that acceptance of such a revelation is 
“rationally warranted only provided it can be shown to be logically 
linked with what he does know and understand.”** Understood in its 
obvious sense this condition is a pure postulate, an a priori assump- 
tion, a “free commitment” of Dr. Cunningham's otherwise ‘“untram- 
meled reason, ’** which can have only one consequence, the outlawing 
of faith in the word of God. For it rules out the acceptance of any 
revealed truths except those which we can, anyway, demonstrate for 


‘Cunningham, of. cit., p. 502: “the question remains for him, however, 
whether what are claimed to be such truths are of the order of truths which 
‘natural’ reason seeks and whether the assertion that they are is itself a reason- 
able assertion...” 

* Toc. cit. Italics added by me. 

8 Op. cit., p. 504. 
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ourselves; and it demands that we do not accept even these until we 
have demonstrated them, since before we have done so we obviously 
cannot know whether they are logically linked with naturally known 
truths. This means that it rules out the acceptance of any truth by 
faith in God's word. This in turn means that Dr. Cunningham's condi- 
tion is actually placed not on us but on God: God is forbidden to re- 
quire us to believe truths revealed by Him unless they are demonstra- 
ble to us. It would seem, therefore, that Professor Cunningham's 
answer to his title question, Must we all be Thomists ? goes far beyond 
the scope of that question: not only need we not all be Thomists, Dut 
none of us may be believers. Whether the assumption which leads Dr. 
Cunningham's argument to this conclusion is warranted is the heart 
of the matter; and the assumption appears to be most unwarranted. 
It can be justified only if two prior postulates are granted as its 
premises: (1) that the competency of human reason extends to the 
totality of truth —a postulate which he seems explicitly to deny ; and 
(2) that all truths are logically linked in a system of necessary impli- 
cations —a postulate which rules all contingency and all freedom out 
of the universe. 





St. Thomas’ position, which does not demand that revealed truths 
be “logically linked” with naturally known truths but only that they 
be consistent with them, is based on the demonstrations that being and 
truth are one and that all beings and all truths owe their being and 
their truth to one creative Subsistent Being which is the primary 
truth.*4 These demonstrations carry the corollary that all truths are 
mutually consistent and that the totality of truth is coherent; but they 
do not carry the further conclusion that all truths must be linked in a 
system of necessary implication. This proposition is ruled out of 
Thomism by the demonstration of God’s freedom in creating.?> The 
world, which we see, necessarily implies its first cause, God, and cer- 
tain attributes of this first cause; but God, being free, does not imply 
this world or anything at all as His effects. Further, though we can, 
from the world which we see, demonstrate that God is, we cannot 
demonstrate what He is in Himself; rather, our demonstration that 
He is involves the demonstration that He is beyond all that human 





* Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 2, art. 3; and Summa Contra Gentiles, 
bk. I, ch. 13, on the fourth way of proving God's existence; Summa Theologica, 
pt. I, question 16, arts. 3, 5, and 6; on whether the true and being are convertible 
terms, whether God is truth, whether there is only one truth according to which 
all things are true. Cf. Nature, Knowledge and God, pp. 475-479 and pp. 375-376. 

* Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 19, arts. 3, 4. 5. 8, 10; Nature, Knowledge 
and God, pp. 545-546, 568-570. 
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reason can say of Him.?® Thus, with no appeal to revelation, we arrive 
with St. Thomas at these conclusions: that there are truths about God 
which are demonstrable from created things and truths about Him 
which are not; that He can reveal truths of both orders and provide 
conditions requisite for man’s ascertainment and acceptance by faith of 
His revelation ; that man’s will as weli as his intellect must play a part 
in this act of faith, because the evidence for the truths proposed for 
assent to is seen by the intellect to be nondemonstrative, and conse- 
quently the intellect is not compelled by its object but is free to give 
or withhold assent. 

Dr. Cunningham ends the paragraph upon which I have been com- 
menting with the statement that it seems to the outsider that “he puts 
his faith in reason whereas the Thomist seems to him to put his reason 
in faith.” The bon mot is illuminating. Dr. Cunningham seems to be- 
lieve that reason governs truth; St. Thomas thought that truth must 
govern reason. Giving his first loyalty to his own reason, Cunningham 
demands of truth that it bow to human demonstration ; giving his first 
loyalty to truth, Aquinas demands of human reason that it bow to 
truth whether it can demonstrate it or not. Placing his faith in truth, 
he feared no conflict of naturally acquired and revealed truths. And 
because his joy was in the truth and not in the mere exercise of his 
reason, he was grateful for the light of faith. “I was in love with love,” 
St. Augustine wrote of the days before his love found God, its true 
object. St. Thomas’ reason was in love with truth, and it never fell in 
love with love. Only when we have betrayed our reason by allowing it 
to fall in love with itself, can reason fear truth as her rival. 

In the above criticism I have been insisting upon the literal sense of 
Professor Cunningham’s statement that a revealed truth is worthy of 
man’s acceptance “only provided it can be shown to be logically linked 
with what he does know and understand.” I should like to close my 
discussion by taking these words in a wider signification, one which 
possibly he himself intended. There is certainly a sense in which the 
Thomistic philosopher finds the Christian revelation logically linked 
with what he naturally knows and understands, though it is not upon 
this that he bases his faith. The truths which make up the body of this 
revelation cannot be demonstrated by means of the truths known nat- 
urally, but they stand in a relation to these latter truths which goes 
far beyond simple compatibility. When reason has ventured as far as 
her own power will take her, the truths which she has attained have 





% Summa Theologica, pt. 1, question 12; Nature, Knowledge and God, pp. 
504-507. 
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left her with many perplexities and have awakened in her an intense 
desire to know what lies beyond them. The “large realm of ignorance” 
which surrounds what she does know is seen by her not as a mere 
empty waste but as a land full of promise. What she knows has raised 
mighty questions, whose answers, it appears to her, must be the most 
important truths of all. When revelation comes to her, answering the 
questions which she has raised but cannot answer, she welcomes this 
new light. The answers which revelation gives are full of surprises ; 
but they are such answers that often in her very surprise reason cries 
out, “Why, of course! Though I never would have dreamt of it 
myself!’ The mysteries of the Christian religion are not demonstrable, 
but they are remarkably linked with our natural knowledge of the 
historical, aesthetic, metaphysical, and moral orders. Once accepted, 
though their own objects still remain veiled in obscurity, they illumi- 
nate the whole realm of historical, metaphysical, aesthetic, and moral 
truths, forming with them one luminous picture of reality in which 
not only the outer regions of ignorance are dispelled but many spots 
left dark by natural reason within her own realm are now flooded with 
light. “In lumine tuo, Domine, videbimus lumen.” The Thomist, 
seeing this picture, knows that he has gone beyond demonstration ; 
he can only invite others to stand where they may see. And he can 
pray.... 

BROTHER BENIGNUS, F.S.C. 
St. Mary's College, 
California 
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The Categorical Imperative, like Professor Paton’s other Kantian 
studies, is a careful, scholarly, and essentially sympathetic examination 
of some manageable part of Kant’s total work. Although Paton claims 
here to be analyzing and interpreting the argument of the Grund- 
legung sur Metaphysik der Sitten, he draws upon the whole corpus of 
Kant’s writings to provide in the end a full and detailed statement of 
Kantian ethics, the Grundlegung merely providing the focal point 
where Kantian ethics can be distinguished from religious philosophy 
and so discussed on its own merits. Because Paton is willing to accept 
a large part of this ethics, he is concerned both to explain and defend 
it. 

When the obvious reservations are made for the extreme difficulty 
and complexity of the moral problem, and particularly of the problem 
as it is dealt with by Kant, Paton’s study is a model of clarity and 
precision. Kant’s language, turbid in German and in English transla- 
tion, has been avoided wherever possible by paraphrasing rather than 
quoting. Yet a complete set of footnotes enables the scholar to check 
in Kant every detail of these paraphrases. For the most part, Paton 
maintains the continuity of his argument without introducing involved 
discussions of highly technical problems. These discussions are re- 
served for appendices, affixed to the chapters in which such technical 
questions arise. Thus, while issues which belong together are kept 
together in the book, Paton presents his argument at two levels of 
difficulty, one for the advanced and one for the elementary student. 

Although Paton has written a book which no Kantian scholar and 
no ethical philosopher can afford to neglect, his argument is marred 
by a failure to distinguish sharply between three different tasks, any 
one of which, if pursued alone, he might have accomplished, but no one 
of which he has in fact accomplished. His first and professed task is to 
expound the argument of the Grundlegung and to dispose of what he 
regards as misinterpretations and perverse readings of this argument. 
His second task is to illuminate the “supreme principle of morality,” 


H. J. Paton, The Categorical Imperative (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), pp. 283. 
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which he discovers in Kant and is willing on the whole to accept. In- 
separable from the first two, his third task is to reconstruct the Grund- 
legung theory in order to make it represent Kant’s ethical position as 
a whole and to present this position as an elucidation of the supreme 
principle of morality. But Paton has accomplished no one of these 
tasks. First, the interpretations of the Grundlegung, which Paton re- 
gards as perverse, are not proved to be misinterpretations by showing 
that Kant in other writings made statements incompatible with them, 
and that in these other writings Kant’s theory seems more in accord 
with our common-sense view of morality. Second, Paton’s readings, 
even those in which he claims to find genuine ethical insight, are rid- 
dled with theoretical difficulties which he allows to go unchallenged. 
And third, a reconstruction of Kant’s ethical theory, supported by ap- 
peals to works in which religious philosophy does occur, can hardly 
be adequate when the religious aspects of Kant’s ethical doctrine are 
omitted. 

This charge of insufficiency is a general one, yet it can be supported 
here only by the examination of a single, crucial case. One of the mis- 
interpretations, which Paton would expose, finds Kant arguing that 
“an action has no moral worth if any inclination to do the action is 
present” (p. 48). But “Kant’s doctrine,” Paton insists, “is that the 
motive of duty must be present at the same time as inclination and 
must be the determining factor, if our action is to be good” (p. 49). 
Between these two interpretations, there is a radical difference. On the 
first, because Kant holds that inclination is a necessary determinant of 
all human action, Kant would have to admit that no genuine case of 
a human moral act can exist. On Paton’s interpretation, Kant’s doc- 
trine is closer to common sense: human beings can act morally, even 
though it is difficult to know for sure that any given act is moral. The 
questions are whether or not Paton’s interpretation is Kant’s doctrine 
in the Grundlegung, whether or not it is a statement of what a con- 
sistent Kant ought to have held, and whether or not it provides us 
today with an acceptable ethical insight on this point. 

Paton gives three reasons in support of his interpretation. First, 
because Kant certainly does hold that inclination is a necessary deter- 
minant of any human act, to deny the morality of an act if inclination 
is present would deny the existence of any genuine moral act ; and this 
is absurd in itself (pp. 48-49). Second, we can distinguish between 
the occurrence of genuine moral acts, where duty and inclination are 
present together, and our ability to know for certain that any case of 
such an act is moral. Kant, who does not so clearly distinguish these 
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(Grundlegung, 28-31), can deny and is denying our ability to know 
such cases but is not denying the occurrence of the cases (p. 49). 
Third, although Kant admittedly speaks at times as if inclinations 
were so great an obstacle to moral goodness that a rational man would 
wish himself free of inclinations altogether, still Kant insists that such 
a wish is futile, harmful, and blameworthy (pp. 55-56). Hence, Paton 
concludes, an act is moral when, an inclination to perform it being 
present, it is at the same time done from duty. 

3ut clearly, none of this is enough to dismiss what Paton regards 
as an unwarranted interpretation of the Grundlegung. The interpreta- 
tion, implying that no human moral act exists, can be manifestly 
absurd to twentieth-century common sense. It could have been absurd 
to eighteenth-century common sense. Still, Kant might have held the 
position and have intended to defend it. Indeed, Kant specifically says 


in the Grundlegung that actions done from inclination and duty are 
| good only by accident (Grundlegung, 35), it being an accident pre- 
sumably that the inclination as sole determinant of the act happens to 

: accord with a recognized duty. Of such accidents, Kant would surely 


not want to predicate moral goodness. More important still is Kant’s 
failure to make the distinction which Paton makes for him: between 
the occurrence of moral acts and an ability to know for sure that an act 
is moral. When Kant writes of this (Grundlegung, 28-31), the em- 
phasis is not upon the occurrence of moral acts which we cannot know 
to occur, but upon our failure to know cases as suggesting that there 
may never have been such a case. However absurd this may appear to 
us, Kant is not only willing to accept it; he makes the most of it by 
saying that this but adds to the sublimity of the moral law. Knowing 
obligations which we discharge only by accident, we as rationals 
should want to be rid of the inclinations in whose presence we are 
unable to act solely from duty. In the Grundlegung, while Kant does 
imply that this wish to eradicate inclination is futile, he says nothing 
about its being harmful or blameworthy. Paton’s case that the wish is 
blameworthy rests upon statements Kant made in Die Religion inner- 
halb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Far from removing any diffi- 
culty in Kant, Paton has here revealed in Kant the paradox of Chris- 
tian ethics: on the one hand, man’s desire to attain moral perfection 
by escaping the bonds of the flesh ; on the other, his humble acceptance 
of the sinful human state. So far as the Grundlegung alone is con- 
cerned, Kant may have been inconsistent and confused. He may have 
wished to deny that acts performed out of inclination and duty are 
morally good and vet not wished to deny the possibility of a human 
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moral act. He may have wished to deny both of these. Or he may not 
have thought his problem through sufficiently to know what specifical- 
ly he wanted to deny. But if we are to give him the benefit of our 
doubt on any of this, he seems most clearly to have wanted to say that 


the presence of inclination in an act makes it nonmoral, neither morally 
good nor morally bad. 


When Kant’s other ethical and religious writings are taken into ac- 
count in order to illuminate difficulties in the Grundlegung, one must 
establish that these same difficulties do not arise in these other writings 
and so in Kant’s position as a whole. Yet what Paton feels as a difficul- 
ty here and seeks to remove does arise in Kant’s other work. Indeed, 
though we ourselves may find it a difficulty, it appears to be in Kant 
both intelligible and essential to his position. Within the framework of 
a world view which made it possible for Kant to refer constantly to 
God and the angels, the ideal of pure rationality and perfect moral 
goodness being clarified by these references, the moral goodness of 
human acts can reasonably be denied. Both Paton and Paton’s Kant 
deny the moral goodness of acts motivated solely by benevolent in- 
clinations, for such acts are not done from duty even though they are 
in accord with duty. But neither Kant nor Paton’s Kant is willing to 
assert the moral badness of such acts. It is simply an accident of nature 
that a man has and acts from inclinations which happen in this way to 
accord with duty; and such acts, while good or bad in the generic 
sense, are neither morally good nor morally bad. In consequence, 
Paton and Paton’s Kant recognize no class of actions which can in any 
strict sense be called morally bad. As distinguished from Paton’s Kant, 
Kant himself is not faced with this consequence. For Kant, the state 
of a god’s pure rationality, hypothetical or real, is morally good and 
the acts of such a god are morally good acts. But the state of man’s 
necessarily imperfect rationality is morally bad, and human acts are 
morally bad. As Kant makes clear in Die Religion, we distinguish 
amongst human acts those which are better, as in accord with recog- 
nized duty, from those which are worse, as not in accord with it or as 
not from it. Even in the eternity, which Kant finds required for the 
attainment of human goodness, men cannot realize God's perfection. 
What immortal men realize in eternity is the clearer awareness of duty 
and the progressive development, perhaps with God's help when it is 
earned, of inclinations permitting men actively to will in accordance 
with duty. Even if we refuse to take Kant’s God seriously, we find in 
Kant a cosmic drama of man’s march along the road to moral progress. 
This drama is without a plot if men are allowed an easy conscience, if 
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they are allowed to believe that action from duty is possible in fact in 
the mere cognitive awareness of what duty is. 

Kant’s moral idealism, indeed his entire search for the metaphysical 
grounds of ethics, stems from an uneasy conscience. Men apprehend 
what they ought to do, that to be morally good they ought to act from 
duty ; they apprehend that they can, as a theoretical possibility, act as 
they ought and that they must necessarily act as they ought; but they 
also understand how, in the presence of inclination, they cannot in fact 
do what they ought. In forcing all of this upon us, Kant establishes in 
ethics a synthetic a priori whose “ground” must necessarily be sought 
in supersensible reality. If we meddle at all with this structure in order 
to make it less absurd to us, we only undermine some essential part of 
Kant: either the synthetic a priori or the necessity to seek its ground 
in the noumenal world. In either case, we leave Kant’s ethical idealism 
and transcendentalism without theoretical support and make him into 
an English intuitionist. While it is not surprising that Paton finds 
English intuitionism more acceptable than Kant’s doctrine, he surely 
ought more carefully to have distinguished what he finds acceptable 
from what he finds intelligible. 

Finally, to accept Paton’s interpretation on this point is to be faced 
with serious theoretical difficulties which Paton, in his sympathy, sim- 
ply does not see. For the interpretation, which Paton gives us, is self- 
contradictory. ‘“Kant’s doctrine,” to quote this interpretation again, “‘is 
that the motive of duty must be present at the same time as inclination 
and must be the determining factor, if our action is to be good” (p. 
49). But as both inclination and duty are present as necessary deter- 
mining factors, as Paton admits, it cannot be the case that duty is the 
determining factor, for this implies the absence of inclination as a de- 
termining factor. To escape this contradiction, Paton could say that 
the necessary and sufficient condition of a moral act is the conjunction 
of inclination and duty as determining factors. To say this, however, 
is to require the most careful re-examination of the grounds on which 
duty and inclination are to be distinguished. And what is strange in 

’aton is his failure to criticize the whole notion of inclination as a 
natural passion unenlightened and unmodified by those human experi- 
ences which include, at least in some men, an insight into the nature 
of obligation itself. 

Although I agree with Paton in finding a study of Kant indispensa- 
ble to the understanding of ethical problems, I doubt that Paton has 
honored Kant or increased ethical insight by defending in the Grund- 
Icgung errors which two centuries of philosophical criticism have ex- 
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posed. Kant is sufficiently honored in that he is one of the few ethical 
philosophers who, even if he were completely mistaken, requires us to 
rethink moral problems in all their complexity. Paton’s book, however 
mistaken, is invaluable for the same reason. If we avoid the error of 
reading Paton as a substitute for Kant, genuine problems of which we 
have been previously unaware arise out of our appreciation of the very 
difference between Kant and Paton’s Kant.- 
STUART M. BROWN, JR. 

Cornell University 


An author should always be prepared to accept in silence the stric- 
tures of his reviewers, especially when the reviewer is as able, polite, 
and friendly as is Mr. Stuart M. Brown. I have not the slightest 
ground of complaint against anything that he has written; but as I 
have been invited to answer him, and as he raises a question funda- 
mental to the understanding of Kant, I willingly accept the invitation. 

In my book I have argued that certain traditional interpretations of 
Kant’s ethical doctrine in the Grundlegung are mistaken, and | have 
put forward counterinterpretations of my own. Mr. Brown holds that 
my method of argument is faulty, that the traditional interpretations 
stand up to my criticism, and that my own counterinterpretations are 
unsatisfactory as interpretations of Kant, besides being mistaken in 
themselves as ethical doctrines — at least as mistaken as the ethical 
doctrines commonly attributed to Kant. This thesis can, owing to the 
limits of a review, be supported only by the examination of ‘‘a single, 
crucial case.” The case is this. Kant has commonly been taken to teach 
“that an action has no moral worth if any inclination to do the action 
is present.” I hold (1) that an action has moral worth if it is done for 
the sake of duty, whether an inclination to do the action is present at 
the same time or not; and (2) that this is what Kant himself every- 
where assumes and nowhere denies. Mr. Brown not only rejects the 
second contention, but also, if I understand him aright, seems to be 
doubtful about my own consistency in upholding the first. 

Let me say at once that no better case could have been chosen, nor 
one which I would more gladly answer. ; 

There is one point on which, I am glad to say, Mr. Brown and I 
seem to be agreed. We both think that the view commonly attributed 
to Kant — whether rightly or wrongly —is in itself absurd, or at 
least appears absurd to the common sense of the twentieth century. 

3ut apparently we think this for different reasons. 
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I think that this view is morally absurd. Suppose that I recognize 


my duty to help those in distress, and that in a particular case which 
comes before me I endeavor to do my duty. The motive of duty, on 
this hypothesis, is the determining factor in my action, although ad- 
mittedly in any actual case I can never be sure whether this is so or 
not. In this hypothetical case Kant is alleged to hold that my action 
has moral worth so long as I am not also moved by sympathy or pity, 


but that if I am so moved, even in the slightest degree, my action can 
have no moral worth. Such a view seems to me morally absurd, not to 
say morally diseased. Some people do indeed seem at times to hold 
that duty consists in finding out what you want to do and then in not 
doing it; but I do not think that a morality of this kind, commonly 
described by Kant as “monkish” or “Carthusian,” can commend itself 
to common sense. 

Mr. Brown also holds that Kant’s alleged doctrine is absurd, but for 
a different reason. This reason he attributes — mistakenly —to me, 
but I gather it has at least his qualified approval. “Because Kant cer- 
tainly does hold that inclination is a necessary determinant of any 
human act, to deny the morality of an act if inclination is present 
would deny the existence of any genuine moral act; and this is absurd 
in itself.”” The initial premiss of this argument seems to me, broadly 
speaking, false — though Mr. Brown may have some esoteric inter- 
pretation which would make it approximate to the truth. But even if 
Mr. Brown is right, his conclusion, as I see it, would only add yet a 
further absurdity to the doctrine commonly attributed to Kant. 
Furthermore, it would expressly contradict Kant’s fundamental prin- 
ciple, “I ought, therefore I can.” 

On this basis, it seems to me, we find three different absurdities in 
Kant’s view as ordiriarily interpreted: (1) a moral absurdity described 
by me; (2) a factual absurdity alleged (rightly or wrongly) by Mr. 
Brown; and (3) a consequent logical absurdity — a flat contradiction. 
But, says Mr. Brown, it is possible for Kant to have held an ab- 
surd doctrine in the Grundlegung and to have been inconsistent 
and confused about it. According to him — I use my own terminology 
— Kant may have accepted the moral absurdity without accepting the 
factual absurdity which is, we are told, its necessary consequence ; or 
he may have accepted both these absurdities; or again he may just 
have been vague about the whole question. If we give Kant the benefit 
of the doubt, “he seems most clearly to have wanted to say that the 
presence of inclination in an act makes it non-moral, neither morally 
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good nor morally bad” —that is, I presume, in cases where the in- 
clination conforms to duty or is not opposed to it. 

The general contention behind all this is that in the Grundlegung 
Kant may have held views which were vague, confused, inconsistent, 
or even manifestly absurd, and that consequently an interpretation 
which makes Kant hold such views may none the less be sound. That 
this is abstractly possible I have no wish to deny, but my own reading 
of Kant has led me to think that it is improbable. In this I may be 
wrong ; but I do put it forward as a principle of exegesis that an inter- 
pretation of any considerable thinker which succeeds in making his 
views relatively precise, clear, consistent, and at least plausible, if not 
convincing, is to be preferred to one which produces the opposite 
result. 

How are we to judge whether a commentator has succeeded or not 
in the task of exegesis as I understand it? Manifestly the interpreta- 
tion must not only be intelligible and consistent in itself: it must also 
be consistent with the original text and must help to make this text 
more intelligible to the reader. The application of this criterion de- 
pends on an immense mass of detail — far more than can be examined 
in any book. The reader must come to the original text again and 
again with the clue which has been supplied by the commentator, and 
only if this helps him to find his way through the labyrinth is the com- 
mentary a success. This is particularly necessary when the traditional 
interpretations result in absurdity. What I claim is that my inter- 
pretation makes intelligible a great deal in the Grundlegung which on 
the ordinary view is admittedly absurd. If Mr. Brown wants more 
details than I have given him, I may add that he will find these in a 
translation of the Grundlegung which I have recently published 
(under the title The Moral Law) with an analysis of the argument 
and with notes on some of the passages which may appear inconsistent 
with my views. As a result of this further study I am more than ever 
convinced that my interpretation is right. 

Only the actual words of the text can disprove an interpretation, 
and Mr. Brown — although in a short review he is under no obligation 
to do so—does refer us to one passage where, according to him, 
“Kant specifically says...that actions done from inclination and duty 
are good only by accident” ; and he goes on to suggest that Kant would 
surely not want to predicate moral goodness of such accidents. Unfor- 
tunately Kant does not say, either specifically or by implication, what 
is here attributed to him. What he is talking about is not action, but a 
mixed moral philosophy, one “compounded of impulsions from feeling 
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and inclination and also of rational concepts.’ In such a philosophy 
what we “encounter in an amazing medley is at one time the particular 
character of human nature (but along with this the Idea of a rational 
nature as such), at another perfection, at another happiness; here 
moral feeling and there the fear of God; something of this and also 
something of that.” No wonder Kant says that such a philosophy 
“must make the mind waver between motives which can be brought 
under no single principle and which can guide us only by mere acci- 
dent to the good, but very often also to the evil.” It is one thing to say 
that the principle in virtue of which alone an act is moral is the pure 
thought of duty “unmixed with the alien element of added empirical 
inducements.” It is quite another thing to say that where there is 
present an inclination toward an action done for the sake of duty, the 
action is good only by accident and so cannot be morally good. The 
first proposition, which is true, is always maintained by Kant. The sec- 
ond proposition, which is false, is always denied by him, whenever he 
directs his attention to the topic. By his failure to distinguish the two 
Mr. Brown illustrates very clearly the kind of confusion on which so 
much of the traditional misinterpretation is based. 


I have supported my interpretation of the Grundlegung by passages 
drawn from Kant’s other works, but this method fails to win Mr. 
Brown’s approval. He says — rightly enough — that the ordinary in- 
terpretations of the Grundlegung are not proved to be misinterpreta- 
tions “by showing that Kant in other writings made statements incom- 
patible with them, and that in these other writings Kant’s theory seems 
more in accord with our common sense view of morality.” Such cita- 
tions do not “prove.” They do suggest possibilities. When intelligently 
used, they may lend support to a proposed interpretation and may 
create an overwhelming presumption in its favor. It is possible that 
in writings both before and after the Grundlegung Kant held the same 
common-sense view of morality but at the time of writing the Grund- 
legung lapsed into temporary absurdity. It is possible, but is it likely ? 
When this is what is alleged to have happened, the evidence behind 
such allegations should be scrutinized with the utmost care. Indeed 
there may come a point when contentions of this sort have to be dis- 
missed as fantastic. 

The citations I have given are the merest fraction of those I might 
have given. If more are wanted, I would refer the critic to Kant’s 
Pre-Critical Ethics by Professor Schilpp ; to Some Common Misinter- 
pretations of the Kantian Ethics by Professor H. H. Schroeder 
(Philos. Rev. 49 [July, 1940], 424-447); and also to Kant’s own 
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reply to misunderstandings of Garve in Uber den Gemeinspruch: Das 
mag in der Theorie richtig sein, taugt aber nicht fiir die Praxis. It is 
possible to trace an intelligible development in Kant’s ethical thinking, 
and into that development the common interpretations supported by 
Mr. Brown simply will not fit. 

There are in this connection two further arguments of mine with 
which Mr. Brown is dissatisfied. In order to avoid too much detail I 
will simply state what I affirm and what I deny, and leave it to the 
reader to judge how far Mr. Brown's comments affect my position. 

My first point is this. According to Kant, we can never know with 
absolute certainty that any particular action would have been done for 
the sake of duty by itself — it is always possible that it would not have 
been done but for some hidden motive of self-interest; and conse- 
quently we can never know that any particular action is purely moral. 
Hence it is theoretically possible that no purely moral action has ever 
taken place. If we take words like “knowledge” and “pure morality” 
strictly, these contentions are justifiable. But all this is worlds away 
from the contention that if any inclination to an action is present, then 
the action can have no moral worth. This is the contention which I 
reject both in itself and as an interpretation of Kant; nor do I see 
anything in Mr. Brown’s comments to make me alter my opinion. 

As to my second argument, Kant admittedly speaks at times — pos- 
sibly under the influence of the Phaedo —as if a rational being would 
wish to be wholly free from the inclinations which cause him so much 
trouble. On the other hand, he always insists that no inclinations in 
themselves are evil. Yet all inclinations would have to be evil, if the 
presence of any inclination toward an action necessarily deprived that 
action of all moral worth. Kant’s position in this matter is perfectly 
clear, though it is made particularly explicit in Die Religion. I do not 
see that this is affected by references to an alleged paradox in Chris- 
tian ethics. If there is such a paradox, Kant did not accept it. 

I was a little surprised that in reviewing the reasons for my inter- 
pretation Mr. Brown did not mention the fundamental one which 
comes from the Grundlegung itself. The very formula of the categori- 
cal imperative reads as follows: “Act only on that maxim through 
which you can at the same time will that it should become a universal 
law.” The maxim in question is always a material maxim based on 
inclination. Hence I can only repeat what I have already said in The 
Categorical Imperative: “When Kant says that in a morally good ac- 
tion the motive of duty must always be present at the same time as 
maxims and so as inclinations, it is remarkable that he should be in- 
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terpreted as saying that it must never be present at the same time as 
inclinations.” I should have thought that even by itself this disposes of 
the interpretation which Mr. Brown is endeavoring to defend. 

So far I have considered the interpretation of Kant primarily as a 
question of scholarship, where we may have reasonable hopes of secur- 
ing agreement once traditional.prejudices cease to be accepted without 
criticism. Mr. Brown’s second count against me raises philosophical 
questions, which are always more difficult to settle. 

I am told that my readings, even those in which I claim to find 
genuine ethical insight, are riddled with theoretical difficulties which 
I allow to go unchallenged. This may well be so. I have yet to discover 
a philosophy which does not seem riddled with theoretical difficulties 
to philosophers of another persuasion, and I do not regard it as the 
business of an expositor to meet all possible challenges from every 
quarter. But what are the theoretical difficulties which I am supposed 
not to see? The main one appears to be this. “As both inclination and 
duty are present as necessary determining factors,...it cannot be the 
case that duty is the determining factor.” This argument seems to me, 
I confess, less shattering than I had feared; and I do not admit its 
premiss in the sense in which it appears to be understood. 

Kant’s argument in the Grundlegung has to be taken on two levels. 
There is first of all the common-sense level — the level on which he 
analyzes or, as he says, “develops” the concept of morality generally 
in vogue and finds that autonomy of the will is its very basis. Secondly, 
there is the metaphysical level, on which he attempts to justify autono- 
my of the will. It is important to keep these two levels distinct. 

So far as a man seeks to do his duty, acting only on inclinations (or 
maxims) which accord with duty and refusing to act on inclinations 
(or maxims) which are opposed to duty, it may properly be said — on 
a common-sense level —that duty is the determining factor in his ac- 
tions ; for it is the principle by which he chooses which inclinations to 
follow and which to reject. This is the essential and obvious point. I 
hold it to be Kant’s doctrine and to be sound doctrine. Further com- 
plications are doubtless necessary to display the part played by in- 
clination. Kant would, in his technical language, describe inclination — 
or the ends set by inclination — as the matter of moral action, and the 
principle of duty as the form which determines action and gives it 
moral worth. It may be possible to improve on this language, but I 
confess I still fail to see that my common-sense contention is riddled 
with theoretical difficulties (other than the difficulties to be found in 
every account of action). 
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On the metaphysical level Mr. Brown may well find difficulties ; 
for Kant holds that an action can from one point of view be wholly 
determined by the motive of duty, and yet from another point of view 
be wholly determined by inclination and by other factors (including 
character). But there is nothing here to support Mr. Brown's conten- 
tion. On the contrary, it confirms the view that for Kant duty can be 
the determining factor, even if inclinations to do the action are also 
present. 

The other main criticism by Mr. Brown is concerned with Kant’s 
philosophy of religion. Unfortunately it seems to me that we are likely 
to differ even more on this topic than we do on the Grundlegung. My 
Kant, as Mr. Brown calls him, does not refer constantly to the angels. 
I thought these had been foisted on him by Schopenhauer. At the 
moment I can recollect only one reference to angels by Kant himself 
— it is in Die Religion — where he says, rather cynically, “The good 
angels (I don’t know why) give little or no occasion for people to talk 
about them.” A glance at the context will not suggest that he was 
addicted to angels, whether good or bad. 

I am not sure that I quite get Mr. Brown's point. He may perhaps 
think that if I quote ethical statements from Die Religion, then in my 
reconstruction of Kant’s ethics I ought to bring in the whole of his 
philosophy of religion. With this I disagree; for Kant’s ethics, even if 
it may lead to religion, is independent of religion. But probably Mr. 

srown’s thesis is a more restricted one. He appears to hold that with- 
in the framework of Kant’s philosophy of religion all human acts are 
morally bad. 

Kant’s views on this topic are complicated, and I find it difficult to 
understand Mr. Brown's interpretation of them. If he means that in 
this life man is not holy and that he cannot attain to God's perfect 
holiness even in all eternity, this is nothing to boggle at but is fully in 
accord with my exposition. If he means that natural inclinations are 
evil or necessarily determine man to evil, this is repudiated by Kant in 
Die Religion at least as emphatically as elsewhere. If he means that it 
is a theoretical possibility for men to act as they ought, but in fact that 
they cannot do what they ought — if, in short, he wishes to deny that 
“T ought” implies “I can” in praktischer Absicht — then what is left 
of Kant’s moral philosophy ? And if this is the consequence of the tra- 
ditional interpretation — I do not say that it is — is not the whole ar- 
gument a reductio ad absurdum? 

I cannot follow Mr. Brown further in these mazes, and their bearing 
on the interpretation of the Grundlegung is not wholly clear. But I 
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must repudiate two views which Mr. Brown ascribes to me. While I 
hold that for Kant, as well as for myself, a kind action can have moral 
worth even if it is accompanied by a feeling of kindliness, I do not hold 

and I see no reason why I should hold — that there is “no class of 
actions which can in any strict sense be called morally bad” ; nor have 
I ever attributed such a view to Kant. And I have never accepted 
English intuitionism in preference to Kant, or indeed at all. 

Finally I am charged with “defending in the Grundlegung errors 
which two centuries of philosophical criticism have exposed.” This 
seems to me a queer way of putting it. I am not defending the errors 
of which Kant has constantly been accused. On the contrary I am ar- 
guing that these admitted errors, and indeed absurdities, are no part 
of Kant’s doctrine: they are the invention of critics who have been 
misled by certain ambiguities in his language, and they have been 
taken over uncritically by one commentator after another till an or- 
thodoxy has been established from which one can free oneself only by 
a considerable effort. If Mr. Brown thinks this impossible or im- 
probable, let him consult Die Vollstandigkeit der kantischen Urteil- 
stafel by Professor Klaus Reich, where he will find an equally as- 
tounding example beautifully established by chapter and verse. And 


let him consider the words of his own compatriot Professor Schilpp, 
when, speaking about the absurdity of the usual interpretation of 
Kant’s ethics, he says: “If absurdity there is, it is at least thinkable 
that its major source may be found in the interpretations rather than 
in Kant himself. Yet such a possibility does not seem to have occurred 
to philosophers.” My whole book is a demand that this possibility 
should be intelligently explored. 


H. J. PATON 











SOME OBSERVATIONS 


CONCERNING PARTICULARITY 


HE QUESTION, “Are the qualities of particular things universal or 
ee ae ?” is in many ways crucial for epistemology. Dr. J. R. 
Jones’s recent discussion of it in this Review! is acutely discrimi- 
nating and ingenious ; but it seems to me to overlook, like most other 
discussions of this topic, certain facts, the recognition of which (if 
they are indeed facts) enables one to answer that question in a manner 
which is simple and clear; which is not open to the criticisms Dr. 
Jones makes of some of the answers that have been proposed; and 
which, I think, does better justice than the form of answer he offers 
to his own positive insights. 

Before outlining the answer I wish to submit, I may say that, for 
getting at the truth concerning the question Dr. Jones raises, specula- 
tion as to what Aristotle meant by some of his statements about sub- 
stance and qualities seems to me likely to be a hindrance rather than a 
help. I therefore believe it best to proceed, as did Aristotle, by con- 
sidering directly as well as we can such facts as may appear to us 
relevant. 

(1) The first of these is that “yellow” is being used in two very 
different senses when one says of a color that it is yellow, and when 
one says of a daffodil that it is yellow. 

In the first case, “yellow” is the name of a quality, and that quality 
is a species of color. In the second case, “yellow” is the name of a 
property of the daffodil: to say that the daffodil is yellow means that 
it is such that whenever it is looked at in daylight by a person whose 
eyes are normal, that person is thereby caused to intuit the quality 
called “yellow.” To be this quality is one thing ; and to be the capacity, 
to cause intuition of it is another and very different thing. 

(2) Recognition of this difference enables one then to recognize the 
second important fact, namely, that daffodils, or more generally, sub- 
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stances, have no qualities but only properties, i.e., capacities to act 
upon, or to be acted upon by, other substances, in certain manners. 
(That an instance of a given kind of substance is at a given time in a 
state S means that certain of its capacities are, and certain others of 
them are not, being exercised at the time. ) 

(3) Next, we need to distinguish between the question as to the 
nature of a substance (e.g., of gold, or of phlogiston, etc.,) and the 
question as to whether or not substance having that nature e-rists. 
The nature of the kind of substance meant by “gold,” and likewise of 
the kind of substance meant by “phlogiston,” is definable in terms of 
some set, or rather system, of properties, i.e., of capacities. But the 
kind of substance called ‘“‘gold” e-vists, i.e., the capacities which togeth- 
er define gold-ness obtain at various places and times; whereas those 
which together define phlogiston-ness obtain at no place at no time; 
i.e., the kind of substance called “phlogiston” does not exist, i.e., has 
no instances. 

(4) Thus, existence (or “instantiation” or “individuation”) of a 
determinate kind of substance consists in occupation of some deter- 
minate place at some determinate time by a certain set of determinate 
capacities. Further, to say that they “occupy” such a place at such a 


time means that they obtain there then ; the place-time concerned being 
ultimately specified, ostensively, either as here-now, or in terms of its 
relation to here-now. 


(5) An account, similar to this in essentials, of what it is to be an 
“instance,” applies when that, of which instantiation is concerned, is a 
quality instead of a property or complex of properties. That is, as con- 
cerns qualities too, to be an “instance” is to be a determinate “what” 
at a determinate “where” and “when”. 

A determinate yellow is an infima species of yellow. It is a universal 
and may therefore have any number of instances, or none. It is not, in 
itself, an instance of yellowness nor of any determinate yellowness. 
Instantiation, particularity, or existence of it consists in presence of 
it (not of an instance of it) at a determinate place at a determinate 
time — nothing more, but nothing less: the determinate place-time is 
no less necessary to particularity of the determinate yellowness than is 
the determinate yellowness itself; but determinate-ness, together, of 
place, time, and yellowness, is sufficient to particularity or instanti- 
ation of the yellowness. 

(6) An instance or a particular, being a determinate-somewhat- 
somewhere-somewhen, obviously is nonrepeatable. What is repeatable 
is only the “what’’-constituent of the instance, in that this identical 
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“what” may be also at several other “wheres” or/and “whens.” The 
“where’’-constituent of the instance is not repeatable, but, analogously, 
is refillable, in that a different ‘“‘what” may be there at another time; 
and the ‘“when’’-constituent is not repeatable nor refillable but muIti- 
ply fillable, in that several different “whats” may, at that identical 
time, be at other “wheres.” 

(7) The essential point is that, to instantiate or particularize or 
individuate a determinate species of yellowness, nothing whatever is 
needed in addition to that yellowness itself, except a determinate place 
and time for it to occupy; for particularity or existence of it mcans 
presence-of-it-here-now, or there-then, i.e., at some determinate place- 
time. Neither determinate-ness of color, by itself, nor determinate-ness 
of place, by itself, nor determinate-ness of time, by itself, constitutes 
particularity. But, together, they constitute it. 

(8) It follows that, instead of saying, as does Dr. Jones on lines 
6 ff. of p. 167, that “Professor Aaron’s ‘y,;-ness’ will be instantiated” 
..."not in this particular daffodil but in the particular color of it,” 
what we must say is that “y,-ness’” will be instantiated neither in a 
particular daffodil nor in a particular color, but at, i.e., by occupying, 
a determinate place at a determinate time. For instantiation of a qual- 
ity consists precisely in that. 

(g) It seems to me, then, that Dr. Jones is (a) wrong in assuming 
(as indeed commonly is done) that particular things have qualities 
(as distinguished from properties, i.e., capacities) ; and (b) wrong in 
maintaining that a determinate color is instantiated in a particular 
color; but that he is (c) right in maintaining that a determinate quality 
(e.g., a determinate color) is not instantiated in or by any substance or 
thing; (d) right also in maintaining that a determinate quality is not 
eo ipso a particular quality; and (e) right again in maintaining that 
determinate qualities sometimes get particular; for, if my analysis is 
correct, a determinate quality’s getting particular consists, once more, 
simply and solely in its getting present at some determinate place at 
some determinate time. 

(10) Throughout these remarks, I have used the terms “a particu- 
lar” and “particularity” in the sense they are intended to have when 
contrasted with “a universal” and “universality.” In this technical 
sense, particularity of a species of substance or of quality means in- 
stantiation of it. But I have some doubt as to the wisdom of this usage 
of “particular” for it seems to clash with its vernacular usage; and 
such a situation, because of linguistic inertia, is almost certain to breed 
confusions. In the vernacular, we speak of a particular substance, of a 
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particular kind of substance, of a particular shade of yellow, of a 
particular species of color, etc. ; and it seems to me that, in so speaking, 
we do not in the least mean to be asserting that these are instantiated, 
or to be referring especially to such instances as they may have. Rath- 
er, “particular” as used in the vernacular, appears to mean essentially 
what “determinate” (vs. “determinable’?) means in W. E. Johnson's 
usage. If one were to agree to use it in this sense, one would have to 
give up speaking of “a particular’; but one could employ instead 
perhaps the expressions “an individual” or “‘an existent”. 


C. J. DUCASSE 


Brown University 











ON SPEAKING WITH 'THE VULGAR 


N A RECENT ARTICLE,' Norman Malcolm has maintained that 
Moore “‘muisused the expressions ‘I know,’ ‘I know with certainty,’ 
‘It is certain,’ ‘I have conclusive evidence.’ "* Malcolm refers especial- 
ly to the use of these expressions in Moore’s two essays, “A Defence 
of Common Sense,’ and “Proof of an External World’; but they 
have, of course, often been used by Moore in the same way in other 
discussions. This use, says Malcolm, is “contrary to their ordinary and 
correct use.’”> There is a pleasant irony in finding this charge of vio- 
lating ordinary language brought against a philosopher whose “great 
historical role,” it has been said, ‘consists in the fact that he has been 
perhaps the first philosopher consistently to defend ordinary language 
against its philosophical violators.”® I think Moore was never defend- 
ing ordinary language, but it is quite certain he was trying to use it. If 
Malcolm's recent criticism is sound, Moore was not even using “or- 
dinary language” ; whenever Moore used the expression “IT know” to 
refer to something about which there was no question of doubt at all 
(as when he said “I know this is a hand” while looking at his own 
hand) he was speaking incorrectly or, not to put a fine point on it, 
talking nonsense. 

That this is indeed the accusation might easily be overlooked. Mal- 
colm says ‘“Moore’s use of those expressions...is contrary to their 
ordinary and correct use,” which suggests these expressions /iad a use 
in Moore’s essays, though not the ordinary use. But the imputed fault 
did not consist in using the wrong expression as a man might who 
applied the term “knowledge” to a case of “opinion.” Malcolm's accu- 
sation is more drastic: When Moore looks at his own hand, held up in 
clear sight before him, there is nothing about that hand he can “‘cor- 





‘Defending Common Sense,” Philos. Rev., LVUIT (May, 19049), 201-220. 

* Tbid., p. 202. 

*In Contemporary British Philosophy (2d ser.), ed. J. H. Muirhead (London, 
1925). 

*In Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 25 (1939). 

5 Op. cit., p. 203. 

*The conclusion of Malcolm’s essay, “Moore and Ordinary Language,” in 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. Schilpp (1942), pp. 345-368. 
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rectly” say: “It is not correct to say ‘I know that that’s a hand,’ and 
not correct to say, ‘I don’t know that’s a hand’’*; and each of these 
sentences, if spoken, would be “an empty utterance.”* The circum- 
stances were such as to make it nonsensical to say what Moore was 
trying to say: the sentences he used were empty; the audience who 
supposed they understood were deluded. 

In order to show that this accusation is mistaken, I shall first ex- 
amine some implications of the principles used in Malcolm’s essay. 

Let us suppose that on a fine summer’s day we see in the distance a 
friend stretched out comfortably on the grass. We notice to our sur- 
prise that, though he stays at rest, a dog seems to be licking his foot. 
It is natural to ask: “Does Jones know that there is a dog licking his 
foot? Perhaps he’s dozing, or in a philosophical brown study?” The 
first question is, on Malcolm’s principles, expressed “correctly”: We 
are really in doubt whether Jones knows about the dog; and we know 
what steps to take to settle the question. So we come close enough to 
see that Jones’s eyes are open and that he is following the movements 
of his pet Airedale with a tolerant smile. And now we say, “Yes, Jones 
does know there is a dog before him.” This, too, on Malcolm's prin- 
ciples, is a perfectly “correct” way for us to speak ; for there had been 
a doubt, removed by an investigation; and this supplied us with a 
reason for the assertion. 

From the correctness of our assertion, “Jones knows there is a 
dog before him,” it follows that the assertion is true. So, in the situ- 
ation I have imagined, it was a fact that Jones knew the dog to be 
before him —a fact which we discovered by coming closer; he really 
did know the dog was there. Yet if he said so, he would have been 
making an “empty utterance”! For the dog was in his plain sight, and 
he never had any doubt about the matter. 

The first paradoxical conclusion I draw from Malcolm’s principles 
is this: There may be cases where somebody may in fact know p, and 
others may know that he knows it and say that he knows it, but he 
himself would be talking nonsense if ie said that he knew it. 

Following this line of thought, I might be in a position to prove 


7 Op. cit., p. 214. It is important to notice that Malcolm’s strictures also apply 
to the simpler utterance, “That is a hand.” 

S“Tf you take away from that sentence its connection with actions of investi- 
gation you turn it into an empty utterance” (op. cit., pp. 214-215). 

® Malcolm’s three criteria of correct use of language are: (1) there is a doubt 
to be removed; (2) a reason can be given for the assertion; (3) there is an 
investigation which, if carried out, would settle the question at issue (op. ¢it., 
p. 203). 
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that Moore, when he held up his hand at the Academy lecture, really 
did know that there was a hand before him. All I need do is first create 
a real doubt about the matter in somebody’s mind and then dispel that 
doubt by suitable evidence. I could say, for instance, to somebody who 
had neither attended the lecture nor read the printed report: “When 
Professor Moore lectured to the British Academy, he held his hand in 
the air, almost as if he were giving a Hitler salute!’ And the reply 
might be: “What an extraordinary thing! Did he know there was a 
hand before him? Could he have been unconscious of what he was 
doing?” Then I read aloud the relevant section of the published lec- 
ture, which shows that Moore was looking at his hand and talking 
about it — and the doubt is immediately dispelled. The innocent by- 
stander could now correctly say: “Yes, I see now Professor Moore 
did know that there was a hand before him.”” From which it follows, 
as I claimed at the beginning of this section, that Moore really did 
know that there was a hand before him. His mistake consisted in try- 
ing to say what really was the case and what another man could say 
for him. John Doe could say it, but if Moore or Malcolm or I were to 
say it we would be abusing ordinary language — for none of us ever 
had any doubt about the matter. Now is it necessary for me to find 
some John Doe and put the doubt in his mind? Is it not sufficient that 
I could do it? I think it is sufficient; and that I have said enough to 
prove that Moore did know he had a hand before him. 


Let us return to Jones and his dog. I said that if we had approached 
him in the manner described, it-would follow that we could correctly 
say “Jones knew there was a dog before him,” from which in turn 
would follow that Jones really did know there was a dog before him. 
Let a be the proposition, “Somebody first doubted whether Jones 
knew about the dog and then dispelled the doubt by coming closer” ; 
and b the proposition, “Jones knew there was a dog before him.” I 
have shown that a entails b, so that if a were true, b would be true. 
What would the situation be if a were false, e.g., if nobody ever did in 
fact see Jones as he was lying there on the lawn, or have any doubt 
about the matter? Should we say that b would then be false? Surely 
not. Nothing has changed in Jones’s relation to his dog — the dog is 
still licking his foot and is still being watched. Nobody sees, nobody 
wonders whether what seems to be happening really is happening ; but 
after all, > is about Jones and the dog, not about any third party. 
Surely we must say that if nothing had changed except the presence 
of an observer, b would continue to be true. 

The second paradoxical conclusion I draw from Malcolm’s prin- 
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ciples is: There may be cases where somebody in fact knows fp, but 
anybody who says so talks nonsense. 

As we approach Jones and his dog, we call out, “Do you know 
there is a dog licking your foot?” And he replies, “Yes, I know there 
is a dog there.” This must be “correct usage,” for it gives us infor- 
mation. So it is correct for Jones to say, “I know there is a dog 
there,” if we ask him, though nonsensical otherwise. Similarly, if 
someone had called from the gallery, “Professor Moore, are you still 
looking at your hand, do you know that it’s still there in front of you? 
We're too far off to tell,” it would have been correct for Moore to say, 
“Yes, I know there’s a hand before me.” 

The third paradoxical conclusion is this: It may be correct for some- 
body to utter a sentence in reply to a question, but the same sentence 
would have been nonsensical if he had uttered it without having been 
asked. 

Suppose, just before Moore pronounced the words in dispute, a 
member of the audience had said to himself, “I wonder if Moore 
knows that he is holding his hand up in that curious way! I wonder if 
he knows there is a hand before him?” This is a legitimate question, 
expressed in correct language, since it expresses a genuine doubt 
which could be dispelled by a process of investigation — for instance, 
by asking Moore. And when Moore says, “I know there is a hand 
before me,” the man who was wondering need wonder no longer, he 
will not doubt that Moore knew. 

The fourth paradoxical conclusion is this: A nonsensical utterance 
may be understood by a hearer. 

Since J never had any doubt about Moore’s actions, it would be non- 
sensical for me to say, “Moore knew that there was a hand before 
him.” Let “c” be an abbreviation for the sentence to which I have just 
referred. Let “d” be an abbreviation for the sentence, “Somebody first 
doubted whether c and then had his doubt dispelled.”’ I have asserted, 
previously: “If d then c,” i.e., “If somebody first doubted whether 
Moore knew that there was a hand before him and then had his doubt 
dispelled, Moore did know there was a hand before him.” Let us call 
this conditional sentence “e” (so that e is “If d then c”). Now in as- 
serting e I seem to have been speaking “correctly,” for I had a real 
doubt whether e was true and took steps to remove that doubt. But the 
consequent of ¢, viz. “c,” was an “empty utterance” in my mouth. 

The fifth paradoxical conclusion is this: A nonsensical sentence may 
be used?” in a complex sentence, the whole of which is not nonsensical. 





Observe that the utterance “I know that there’s a hand before me” is not 
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I think these paradoxical consequences indicate that there is 
something wrong with Malcolm’s contention that Moore’s use of the 
expression “I know” was improper. For Malcolm is himself using 
such expressions as “incorrect” and “contrary to ordinary usage” in a 
very unusual way, as I have tried to make plain. But before I try to 
explain what led him into the mistake, I want to show how Moore, by 
accepting Malcolm's conditions for “correct usage,” could so modify 
his procedure as to be in any case beyond the reach of this kind of 
criticism. 

The objection to Moore’s saying, “I know that is a hand,” is that 
there is “no question of doubt” about the matter. Very well. Let 
Moore arrange with one of his students before the lecture to come out 
from the wings at a prearranged symbol and show some object to the 
audience and to Moore himself. Moore is not to know what the object 
is until he sees it, nor is his audience. ‘““Now,” says Moore at the right 
moment in his discourse, “my student, Watson, is concealed in the 
wings. I have told him to come out when [ call and show some object 
to you and to me. I haven't the faintest idea of what he will choose as 
the object. All right, come out, Watson! Here he comes. Can you see 
what he is showing? J can’t quite see yet. Is he carrying anything? It 
looks as if he’s going to show his hand. Ah, he is. That is a hand!” 
And from this point Moore could proceed as in the printed lecture.” 
The preliminary arrangements would be important to him only inso- 
far as it allowed him to say at last, “That is a hand,” and, “I now know 
that is a hand.” And if he were allowed to say it, the rest of his argu- 
ment would be undamaged. 

Malcolm is committed to these consequences by taking too narrow 
a view of the purposes served by “ordinary” or “correct” language. 
The only use of “correct language” which he considers is that in 
which a sentence is used to convey information or dispel a doubt. But 
there are many other purposes served by indicative sentences: I may 
say “It is raining,” even when there is no doubt about it, simply to 
record the fact (as a sea captain may record the weather in the ship's 
log), or to prove that I am awake, or to teach somebody how to speak 
English, or to remind somebody that I am a good weather forecaster. 





treated as a symptom. It is understood in the same way as it would be if it were 
an answer to a question. 

™ The modified procedure suggested would have some advantages. The philo- 
sophical skeptic would continue to say, “I don’t really know”; the defender of 
common sense would finally say, “Now I know.” And this difference in their 
behavior makes prominent an important difference in their respective uses of the 
word “know.” 
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So the absence of the necessary criteria of ordinary or nonphilosophi- 
cal doubt is no proof that a sentence is being used incorrectly. 

I suspect that Malcolm is tempted to regard Moore’s utterance 
(“I know that is a hand”) as senseless because he can see no ordinary 
“point” or “purpose” to it. (If somebody were to say, out of the blue, 
“That’s a hand,” we might say “What on earth do you mean?” i.e., 
“What is the point of saying anything like that ?’’) But Moore’s utter- 
ance is not pointless — he uses it, in its ordinary sense, for an unusual 
philosophical purpose. He thinks that the truth of “That is a hand” is 
incompatible with the truth of the philosophical assertion, “There are 
no external things.’ His purpose is to use the common-sense assertion 
to prove that the philosophical thesis is false. And if we understand 
this, we can see the point of what he is doing. I think Moore’s attempt 
to confute philosophical assertions by using common-sense premises 
is unsuccessful. But it is one thing to say he does not refute his philo- 
sophical opponents; it is a very different thing to say he is misusing 
ordinary language or talking nonsense. 


MAX BLACK 
Cornell University 
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AN INDEX TO ARISTOTLE. By Troy Witson Orcan. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 181. 


An analytical index to Aristotle in English should be welcomed on 
behalf of that large, and still growing, body of students who must 
read him in translation. Gift horses have been all too rare in this field, 
and it may seem ungracious to look any of them too closely in the 
mouth. Certainly this book will give our students something that they 
could not get from the only available English indices, those attached 
to the individual works in the Oxford translation. But it has serious 
limitations, and no responsible review can shirk the duty of pointing 
them out. A comparison with Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus is perhaps 
unfair, in view of the far greater scope of that work: 878 folio pages 
in the Berlin edition, as against the 181 octavo pages of Professor 
Organ’s Jndex. But the author himself makes the comparison in his 
Preface, and he cannot blame his reviewer for taking it up. ‘Bonitz’s 
word index,” he remarks, “is of great help to advanced students of 
Aristotle in locating terms, but it is of little value to those who are 
interested in attaining a well-rounded view of Aristotle’s analysis of a 
particular subject.” If a “well-rounded” view of Aristotle is what one 
wants, then at least nine times out of ten one will do better with 
Bonitz. 

Let us look up, for example, “entelechy” in Bonitz. He cites at once 
Met. 1047a 30 and 1050a 23, and explains: “whence it is seen that 
Aristotle so distinguishes entelechy from energeia (actuality or ac- 
tualization), that energeia signifies the activity by which something is 
led from possibility to (its) full and perfect essence, while entelechy 
signifies this very perfection.” This gets at once to the root of the 
matter; it tells us why Aristotle coined “entelechy” as a technical 
term to express something which neither energeia nor any other Greek 
word quite conveyed. Bonitz goes on to explain that Aristotle does not 
stick consistently to this distinction, often using the two terms “pro- 
miscuously.”” Such vacillation in the use of terms is characteristic of 
Aristotle; yet neither is it mere carelessness in this instance, for, as 

Sonitz observes, it “may perhaps be explained by the ambiguity of the 
very notion of energeia.” This is illustrated and then reinforced with 
the observation (with examples) that entelechy and cnergeta have the 
same opposites (potentiality, matter) and synonyms (form, nature, 
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essence, logos, ousia). The paragraph winds up with a reference to the 
use of entelechy in the famous definition of the soul in the de Anima, 
noting also the curious way in which Aristotle here! distinguishes the 
mere “possession” (hexis) of an entelechy from its “actuality” (ener- 
geia). To follow these twists and turns in Aristotle’s usage in their 
context, and see where and why he turns his back on the fundamental 
distinction between entelechy and energecia, is to get a pretty “well- 
rounded” view of the matter, so far as it can be got at all from an 
index. 

Let us now take Organ for our guide. Entelechy, listed under 
“Reality, fulfillment,” gets five lines which cannot even begin to cope 
with the complexities of the problem. The treatment of energeia (un- 
der “actuality”’) is much fuller and better. But the above-noted distinc- 
tion in the de Anima of hexis from energeia with respect to entelecheia 
is here mistakenly (and incongruously) referred to energeia instead. 
I can only account for this error by assuming that the author was 
working with the Oxford translation and forgot that the translator of 
the de Anima in this series does not earmark “actuality” for energeia 
but as often as not uses it to render entelecheia as well. A more serious 
defect in Organ’s treatment of energeia is that it gives the reader no 
sense of the paradox it contains: that a concept which so emphatically 
connotes process or motion in ordinary Greek thought (and often 
enough in Aristotle) should nevertheless have for its perfect instance 
in Aristotle the state of absolute immobility. Some of the relevant pas- 
sages are listed, but without explanation ; and the famous reference to 
energeta akinesias in Nic. Eth. 1154b 27 is not listed at all. 

Turn now from metaphysics to politics. Aristotle, like Plato, fought 
the contract theory of the state and championed the view that the state 
is a political community. Look up “contract” and “community” in 
Organ. The treatment of the latter is nothing short of disgraceful: 
only one serious reference under “community,” and this to the Nico- 
machean Ethics; none to the Politics, except to the criticism of Plato’s 
theory of community of wives! Under “city” we get one reference 
(1252a 1-6) to “highest form of community” and one (1262b 7) to 
friendship as “the greatest good of the state.” There is nothing under 
“partnership.” “Friendship” comes off quite well; but there are no 
cross-references to this heading from either “community” or “city.” 
As for “contract,” the heading in Organ reads “contracts,” for sym- 
bolaia, synthekai; but the general contract theory of the state is ig- 
nored, for there is nothing under “compact,” “convention,” or “agree- 
ment” to cover the terms syntheke, syntithenai, symbolon, homologia. 

For a last example let us go to Aristotle’s mechanics. The privileged 





* At 412a, 22-3, which reads in the Oxford translation, “Now the word actuali- 
ty has two senses corresponding respectively to the possession of knowledge and 
the actual exercise of knowledge.” 
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place which Aristotle assigned to circular motion is well known; the 
irreducibility of this “perfect” motion to its inferior, rectilinear, motion 
formed the major premise for the deduction of the “fifth” element. All 
this is plain enough in the de Caelo and is faithfully set forth in the 
textbooks. The references under “Circle” and “Circular motion, rota- 
tion” in Organ are good enough for this purpose. But what is missing 
in the textbooks (though clearly noted in W. D. Ross’s introduction 
to the Physics) is the extraordinarily interesting fact that Aristotle 
knew perfectly well that, his elaborate metaphysical theory to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, rotation can be conceived as a compound of 
“pushing” and “pulling,” i.e., as a resultant of two rectilinear motions. 
The two relevant passages for this crucial point are missing in Organ ; 
he could have got them both from Bonitz, had he looked up dine and 
dinesis (instead of kyklophoria and periphora, which are the only 
Greek terms he lists under his caption of ‘Circular motion’’). 

Lest this sound like merely carping criticism, let me add that in spite 
of these and other deficiencies, there is much in this book that is done 
well. The pity of it is that it could not have been done better. An 
analytical index to Aristotle is an enormously difficult task. At every 
step it runs into problems which only a thorough mastery of Aristotle's 
thought and diction can solve. Perhaps this is too much for a single 
scholar to tackle nowadays. In that case, a team of scholars would 
have to do it together, each doing the part of the Aristotelian encyclo- 
pedia with which he is most familiar. There is room for such a work 
in America, where Aristotle is often read (along with other “great 
books”) in a strangely un-Aristotelian spirit, eager for edification and 
impatient with analysis. In the interim Professor Organ’s book can do 
something to meet the need. I hope that my critical comments will not 
deter anyone from enjoying the very considerable aids it has to offer. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 


KNOWLEDGE AND THE GOOD IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 
By H. W. B. JoserpH. New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii, 73. 

These lectures, published posthumously, provide a useful companion 
to Rep. VI. Though delivered in 1925, they are by no means out of 
date. 

Chapter 1 links up Book VI with the earlier books ; Chapter 2 dis- 
cusses the rejected equations of the Good with pleasure and with 
thinking, and Plato’s teleology ; Chapter 3 discusses the Sun, the Line, 
and the Cave. Joseph maintains, probably correctly (Chapter 4), that 
the Line and the Cave do not represent four successive stages in the 
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approach to truth (as Nettleship held; cf. Cornford, Rep. of Plato, 
pp. 216, 222) : the Line shows that as we can pass from vague to clear 
perception of visible objects, so we should pass from vague to clear 
apprehension within the realm of thought; and the Cave shows how 
the muiseducated may be converted. J. believes (Chapter 5) that Plato, 
when he wrote the Rep. (and the Philebus), had not distinguished 
between Ideas and “intermediates,” and 533 C, D (dialectic “destroy- 
ing’ the hypotheses of mathematics) is explained as resulting from an 
attempt to “get behind” the mathematical Forms to principles more 
fundamental —the One and the Great-and-Small, which produce 
numerical Forms. But Cherniss has claimed that Plato never held that 
doctrine, and there is no need to appeal to it here; Plato may simply 
mean the temporary doing-away with mathematical hypotheses in the 
approach to the Good itself (cf. Cornford, op. cit., p. 245). Chapter 6 
discusses the “separability” and the interrelation of Forms, and the 
extent of the Ideal World (a teleological problem). 

One sentence (p. 9) suggests that the Academy was only recently 
established when Rep. VI was written; this is not “the usual view.” 

Interesting comparisons are made throughout with modern concep- 
tions (e.g., of beauty, p. 20; and the modern physicist’s view of reality, 
pp. 62-64). Untranslated Greek expressions will trouble the non- 
classic, but there is much, nevertheless, to stimulate the philosopher 
no less than the classical student. 

R. S. BLuck 

Fettes College, 
Edinburgh 


CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON. And Other Writings in 
Moral Philosophy. By IMMANUEL Kant. Translated and edited 
with an Introduction by LEwis WHITE Beck. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 370. 

This is a very good book. A modern translation of the Critique of 
Practical Reason has been badly needed for a long time, and, although 
new versions of the Foundations by Professor Paton and of Perpetual 
Peace by Professor Friedrich have recently appeared, Professor Beck 
has made a notable contribution to Kantian studies by giving us all 
the important ethical works in a single volume. 

The Introduction is a remarkable piece of condensation. Kant’s 
relation to contemporary British and German moralists as well as the 
decisive influence exercised by Rousseau on his thinking are explained 
in extremely intelligible language. It is no small feat to accomplish this 
in fifty pages, and Professor Beck’s insistence that the doctrine set out 
in the Critique of Judgement has something important to add to Kant’s 
doctrine of freedom as set out in the first two Critiques is timely. Too 
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many writers on ethics have supposed that Kant’s contribution to the 
subject can be mastered by reading the Foundations. 

Professor Beck’s general view, which I suppose is now generally 
accepted, is that in his distinction between the sensible and intelligible 
worlds, Kant is not positing two universes and then worrying about 
the impossible question, “How can these interact with one another ?”’ 
He does not suppose that human freedom in some mysterious way 
“interferes with” the laws of nature. The notion that we conceive our- 
selves from different points of view as natural phenomena and as free 
agents is difficult but it is not just silly (p. 33). I am not at all con- 
fident that Kant was justified in claiming that something more than 
freedom to choose is necessary to make moral action intelligible (p. 
30), but there is no doubt that he did make this claim and that his 
whole system is an attempt to substantiate it. 

In fact Professor Beck’s estimate of Kant as a moralist seems to me 
unquestionably correct. Kant was devoted to the ideal of a rule of law 
and had no use whatever for any attempt to modify this ideal by 
appeals to kindness or humanitarianism. Those who want to believe 
that he was not as tough as he appears to be would do well to study his 
note on “A supposed right to lie from altruistic motives” (pp. 340- ' 
350). Professor Beck’s translations have the immense merit of being 
readable. He has wisely departed from the custom of preserving in his 
version the innumerable italicized words and sentences which occur 
in the German text and which remind the reader so forcibly of the 
private correspondence of Queen Victoria. He has also taken a firm 
line with Kant’s intolerable sentences and broken them down into 
intelligible English. This certainly involves some departure from “the 
spirit of the original,” and I think represents Kant’s thought as more 
lucid and precise than it actually was. But the sacrifice is well worth 
making. After all, those who are interested in detailed Kantian exege- 
sis have to go to the original anyway. There is one rendering which is 
of some importance and about which I do not feel comfortable. Pro- 
fessor Beck, like all other translators of Kant, renders Erscheinung 
as “appearance.” I think this is dangerously misleading. Erscheinung 
is, of course, just the translation into German of the Latin “phe- 
nomenon.” Now it makes no sense in English to say, “Appearances 
have backs and insides,” or “Appearances can push one another about.” 
Yet tables and human beings are Erscheinungen. “Phenomena” is 
better than “appearance,” but it has now lost its eighteenth-century 
capacity to act as an umbrella word covering hallucinations, rainbows, 
and material objects. I am afraid this is just an insoluble problem to 
the translator. There is no one word in modern English to do the trick. 
But I hope Professor Beck will think out some satisfactory improve- 
ment on “appearance.” It does not, perhaps, make any vital difference 
in the moral writings (though “the self as appearance” always sounds 
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odd and unfamiliar), but it introduces terrible confusion into Kant’s 
theory of knowledge, as Norman Kemp Smith’s translation of the 
Critique of Pure Reason shows: and I hope very much that Professor 
Beck will go on to provide translations of some of Kant’s epistemo- 
logical works. The Anthropology in particular needs to be made avail- 
able, at least in part, to English readers, and a new rendering of the 
Transcendental Aesthetic and Analytic and of the Prolegomena would 
be welcome too. But perhaps that is asking for rather a lot. 


T. D. WELDON 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


DER ITALIENISCHE HUMANISMUS. Per Evcenio Garin. 
Translated from the Italian manuscript into German by G. Zam- 
BONI. Bern, Switzerland, Verlag A. Francke AG., 1947. Pp. 295. 


Professor Garin, well known from his earlier studies of the Italian 
philosophers of the fifteenth century, and especially from his work on 
Pico della Mirandola, declares in the Preface to his most recent book 
that he did not set himself the task of offering “a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the development of Italian thought from the end of the four- 
teenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century.” His intention was 
rather “to cast light on the humanistic view of life as an interpretation 


of man in civic life,” and to bring into special prominence “certain 
always recurrent problems, above all, the dialogue, which often grows 
into a lively duel, between the active and the contemplative life” (p. 9). 

In the first two chapters Dr. Garin deals with the development of 
arly humanism from Petrarch to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
During that period “two of the most characteristic motives of human- 
ism became conspicuous: the value of the ‘humanae litterae’ and the 
social character of genuine humanity” (p. 13). The question arises as 
to whether Petrarch can truly be considered as the first representative 
of this conception of humanism, as Dr. Garin asserts. For, intensely 
interested as Petrarch was in the reawakening and the promotion of 
the “humanae litterae,” the Florentine exile refused throughout his 
life to make himself a permanent member of any sort of social com- 
munity ; furthermore it would be easy to show that the passages in 
which he praised the active life are outweighed by those in commenda- 
tion of the contemplative life. But in the cases of men like Salutati, 
sruni, Bracciolini, Manetti, and others, Dr. Garin certainly proves his 
thesis that to them the purpose of the “studia humanitatis” was to help 
man in developing his personality to its fullest extent. They were 
firmly convinced that “the individual can obtain his supreme achieve- 
ment only within the human community: the civic life, a society 
realized by man, is at the same time the perfection of man” (p. 41). 
The early humanists strongly emphasized, therefore, the civic virtues 
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and social obligations of man and concerned themselves intensely with 
political and economic questions (pp. 21, 28, 38 f., 43 ff.). As H. 
Baron has convincingly shown, the civic spirit of this earlier group of 
humanists finds its explanation in the fact that they all belonged to a 
flourishing and, relatively speaking, democratic community, the Flor- 
entine republic, in which they could strive and hope for the realization 
of those ideals. Dr. Garin sees this connection but he does not make it 
sufficiently clear that even during the first part of the fifteenth century 
practically the Florentine humanists alone lived under such condi- 
tions of comparative freedom. Consequently the generalization that 
“the whole early humanism represents a glorification of the civic life 
and of the free establishment of an earthly state by man” (p. 92) is 
hardly apt to characterize the ideas and the work of all of the non- 
Florentine humanists of that era. In fact, Dr. Garin himself has to 
deal with a man like Valla from a quite different point of view (pp. 
50 ff.). Moreover, the basic conception underlying this first part of 
the book implies a definite judgment of value which leads, for in- 
stance, to the assertion that Filelfo “placed himself outside the great 
humanist tradition” (p. 48) and to the even more general statement 
that gradually “the lucid and well-knit culture of early humanism 
became obscure and diffuse under the pressure of various forces” (p. 
74). 

In the later fifteenth century Dr. Garin finds “a clear orientation 
towards escape from this world, towards contemplation” (p. 92). 
From that standpoint he focuses his attention in Chapters IIT to V 
upon the discussions regarding the relative values of the active and 
the contemplative life which took place between the leading Platonists 
and Aristotelians of that period, especially Landino, Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Pomponazzi, and Jacopo Zabarella. Very stimulating is 
the method chosen to disprove “the traditional antithesis between the 
Platonizing Florence and the Aristotelian and Averroistic Padua.” 
This refutation is based by Dr. Garin on a detailed analysis of “that 
characteristic motive of the central position of man which seems to 
connect Ficino’s Theologia Platonica and. Pomponazzi's treatise De 
immortalitate animae” (p. 165). According to Dr. Garin, the recon- 
ciliation of Plato’s and Aristotle’s doctrines was the central theme of 
Ficino’s group, and it remained an important objective throughout the 
sixteenth century (see pp. 97, 125, 154 ff.). 

The following chapters, VI to IX, are of a quite heterogeneous 
character. In contrast to the first two-thirds of the book they do not 
seem to center around the basic notions set forth in the preface. In 
spite of this lack of cohesion there are a number of points which are 
of high interest to the student of sixteenth-century thought. For in- 
stance, in the chapter on “Logic, Rhetoric and Poetics,” Dr. Garin 
shows through his discussion of the ideas of the Paduan logicians that 
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Jacopo Zabarella and his teacher Bernardino Tomitano anticipated 
“the rhythm of analysis-synthesis which was later to be favored by 
Galileo” (pp. 186, 188 f.). A long footnote to the same chapter (pp. 
209-211) contains a most valuable list of the numerous commentaries 
on Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics published throughout the sixteenth 
century. The last chapter presents an analysis of Giordano Bruno's 
conception of religion as the key to the comprehension of his philoso- 
phy. 

Within the narrow compass of a small book of less than three hun- 
dred pages Dr. Garin has known how to collect an astounding amount 
of material. The fact that the index of ‘the most important authors 
treated” lists more than two hundred names indicates the ‘nclusive- 
ness of this survey and accounts at the same time for the briefness of 
treatment in many individual cases. The very wealth of information 
raises, however, the general question whether or not the author has 
chosen the right title for his book. For is it really possible to bring the 
many and greatly divergent intellectual movements of the Italian 
Renaissance under the general denominator of “Humanism,” and 
what, then, is meant by humanism? In his last chapter Dr. Garin 
states that humanism, in contrast to the Protestant Reformation, was 
“the glorification of freedom, the liberation of the human in man, the 
respect for every opinion, and toleration” (p. 251). This definition, as 
well as the “problems and motives” quoted at the beginning of this 
review from Dr. Garin’s preface, seems hardly adequate to circum- 
scribe all the various currents of Italian Renaissance thought, especial- 
ly those in the field of the natural sciences treated in Chapter VIII. 
When, in 1941, P. O. Kristeller and J. H. Randall surveyed “The 
Study of Renaissance Philosophies” in The Journal of the History of 
Ideas, they came to the conclusion that “the task of bringing together 
all the apparently widely diverse views into a definite synthesis has 
not yet been actually accomplished” (/.c., II, 450). The reading of Dr. 
Garin’s book appears to confirm their point that there was no “com- 
mon philosophy of the Renaissance.” In that case, however, it seems 
inadvisable to treat the intellectual history of Italy from Petrarch to 
Giordano Bruno under the heading of “Humanism,” because this im- 
plies a synthesis which in fact cannot be established. In order to avoid 
confusion, the term “humanism” ought to be used merely to define 
“the general tendency to attach the greatest importance to classical 
antiquity as the common standard and model by which to guide the 
cultural activities,” as Kristeller suggests (in Bysantion, XVII, 1944/ 
5, p- 350). 

But apart from this reservation as to the general framework of the 
book, it has to be stated that in his account of the manifold problems 
of Renaissance thought Dr. Garin has accomplished his aim of ac- 
quainting the reader with less familiar or even hitherto unpublished 
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sources. It will be of particular value to the American scholar to ascer- 
tain from Dr. Garin’s book the research in this field that was under- 
taken by Italian scholars during the war years. 

THeopor E. MomMsSEN 
Princeton University 


FOUR VIEWS OF TIME IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 
Joun F. CaLLtanan, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948. 
Pp. ix, 209. 

This volume is a comparative study of the treatment of time in 
Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Augustine. The discussion of Plato is 
limited to the Timacus, of Aristotle to Chapters x—xiv of the fourth 
book of the Physics, of Plotinus to the seventh treatise of the third 
Ennead, of Augustine to the eleventh book of the Confessions. The 
author’s procedure is to give in each case a paraphrase and running 
commentary with parenthetical sections on the interrelations of the 
four views considered. A select bibliography of books and articles is 
provided at the end. There is no index. ; 

Professor Callahan seems to have relied principally on A. E. Taylor 
for his interpretation of the Timaeus. Taylor is criticized, however, 
for his “unwarranted supposition that for Plato as well as for Aris- 
totle time is the measure of motion” (p. 24). The author’s own view 
seems to be that for Plato “the essential function of time is to be an 
image and thereby make the universe a more perfect imitation of the 
perfect nature that abides in eternity” (p. 26). There appears to be no 
clear recognition of the fact that it is because of the existence of certain 
natural periodic motions, which define corresponding temporal inter- 
vals and are themselves capable of endless repetition, that time can be 
said to “imitate” eternity. 

The summaries of Aristotle and Plotinus are careful and complete. 
The author’s method unfortunately commits him to repeating the ab- 
surdities of Aristotle’s argument along with the intelligible portions. 
Thus Aristotle’s attempt to derive prior and posterior in time from 
prior and posterior in position is presented without critical comment 
(p. 48), and not till the chapter on Plotinus (p. 113) is it clear that 
the author is aware of the absurdity. 

For Augustine time is a “distention of man’s soul,” according to 
Professor Callahan. This expression is more or less literally derived 
from the passage in Confessions XI, 26: inde mihi visum est nihil esse 
aliud tempus quam distentionem: sed cuius rei, nescio, et mirum, si 
non ipsius animi, It is unfortunate that the terminology of the more 
positive passage in Chapter 27 beginning ‘in te, anime meus, tempora 
metior” was not adopted. By insisting that time is an affection of the 
mind Augustine clearly wishes to say merely that time is “in” the 
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mind, not that the mind itself is distended. The explicit statement, 
therefore, that “the soul for St. Augustine is distended” (p. 186) is 
hardly accurate. 

In general the initial intent of the author has been adequately ac- 
complished. The value of the book would have been increased con- 
siderably, however, if the author had permitted himself to make appro- 
priate critical comments on the views so carefully expounded and 
compared. 


C. Hityuis KAISER 


Rutgers University 


THE FEDERALISTS. By Leonarp D. Wuite. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xii + 538. 


Perhaps no task in American political history so needed to be done 
as that of demonstrating the great debt that all future parties — and 
in fact the country itseli — owed to the administrative vigor, intelli- 
gence, and integrity of the Federalists. Certainly, there is no more 
able person than White to undertake such labor, and he has done a 
magnificent job. That a book crammed with references and docu- 
mented in detail should provide reading that, once started, cannot be 
laid aside is a tribute to the scholarship and the editorial selectivity of 
the author. Understanding of the administrative achievements of the 
twelve years of Federalist power is essential to an understanding of 
the amazing success of this new government and its surprising sta- 
bility in future critical periods, including a civil war to come in just 
sixty years. White makes no effort to play down the many mistakes, 
vacillations, and mismanagements which were an inevitable accom- 
paniment of this experiment in government; but one must profoundly 
respect the stature of these men who, having formed a new govern- 
ment, resolutely set out to administer it — with little or no previous 
experience in government, with no help from acquaintance with the 
then disreputable administration of their mother country, with almost 
nothing available in research or literature suitable to their purposes. 
From these pages, the figure of Washington in particular emerges as 
a civil hero; much of the relative success of the first administration 
was the result of his careful and intelligent discrimination of the ad- 
ministrative duties and responsibilities of the executive. What White 
here delineates is the necessary supplement to our more common glori- 
fication of the “rights of man” as the sinews of the young democracy. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
Duke University 
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ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER PIECES. By A. D. 
Ritcuie. London, New York; Toronto, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1948. Pp. 208. 

Most of these essays are “popular expositions of subjects of general 
interest,” and as such they are very good indeed. “Magic in Modern 
Politics” and “Sir Isaac Newton” are worth special mention. * Anti- 
phon” is a very successful pseudo-Socratic dialogue on natural reli- 
gion. Professor Ritchie writes in that charming and intelligible style 
that American philosophers could well imitate from the British. 

There are four essays which are “more technical and deal with 
philosophy of science and logic.”” Number VIII (1943) is a criticism 
and restatement of the “Logic of Question and Answer” of the late 
R. G. Collingwood. It is a great help in recognizing some of the im- 
portant points Collingwood was trying to communicate. Number IX, 
“A Defense of Aristotle’s Logic’ (1946) against Lord Russell's at- 
tacks, is a battle scene in which it is difficult to recognize the features 
of either the Stagirite or the third Earl. 

Number VI lists two “Errors of Logical Positivism” (1937) — its 
phenomenalism and the undue influence of mathematics on its views 
of language. This latter charge was well deserved, but more recent 
discussions have avoided many of the mistakes of the earlier writers. 
Professor Ritchie finds the phenomenalism especially objectionable 
because he believes that it has led in the past to a denial of any im- 
portant place in science for theory. It is true that such a denial is 
common among those to whom phenomenalism is primarily a meta- 
physical rather than an epistemological scheme. It is, however, not 
altogether a fair charge against the logical positivists, whose study of 
contemporary logic has enabled them to make considerable progress 
toward exhibiting the character and use of theories in science. (Cf. 
Gustav Bergmann, “Outline of an Empiricist Philosophy of Physics” 
in American Journal of Physics [October and December, 1943], and 
“The Logic of Quanta” in American Journal of Physics [October and 
December, 1947].) 

In Number VII, “The Atomic Theory as Metaphysics and as 
Science” (1945), Professor Ritchie gives a sample of his own discus- 
sion of theory in science. He gives first a brief account of Lucretius’ 
atomism, which he classes as a metaphysical account of reality as op- 
posed to appearance. Yet it may become a scientific theory. “All that is 
needed is to deduce from the theory specific facts which can be verified 
or contradicted by experience” (p. 87). Professor Ritchie points out 
that we have evidence that it was not, as some positivists have “alleged, 
that Dalton arrived at the laws empirically from chemical analysis and 
then generalized them further into the atomic theory” (p. 97). Yet 
how could Dalton have made any such deductions from the meta- 
physical theory alone? Even Professor Ritchie does not believe that 
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he did, for elsewhere he speaks of Dalton as making his deductions 
“from the atomic theory and the law of conservation of weight in 
chemical changes” (p. 84). The whole discussion is similarly loosely 
sketched. We shall not see this any more clearly without a much more 
detailed logico-historical study of just what was assumed, what was 
guessed, what was deduced, and what was observed. Mach’s Mechan- 
ics, Campbell's Physics the Elements, and Ramsey’s essay, “Theories” 
(Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 212-236) have been around long 
enough to give us some pointers on how to make such a study. 


W. H. Hay 
University of Wisconsin 


HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY. By Coruiss Lamont. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 369. 


This book is an outgrowth of a course entitled “The Philosophy of 
Naturalistic Humanism,” given by the author at Columbia University. 
Its chief value to philosophers lies in its long and able chapter survey- 
ing “The Humanist Tradition” in religion, art, and literature as well 
as in philosophy. But the author’s main concern is for the advocacy of 
humanism as an affirmative philosophy of life —the view of the uni- 
verse which assigns to man “nothing less than the task of being his 
own savior and redeemer.”” This “man-centered theory of life” is 
found to be not only “congenial to common sense” but also in accord 
with the actual ideals and practices of millions of men all over the 
globe. Humanism would thus seem to hold out great promise as an 
ideological basis for world unity, if it were not for the obvious fact 
that the existing groups of articulate humanists are sharply divided 
into fragments. One reason for this paradox can be found in some of 
Dr. Lamont’s own views, which would be emphatically repudiated by 
most of those whom he cites as humanists. If he had desired to present 
only ‘a compact, minimum prospectus of the Humanist philosophy,” 
the latter third of the book containing his personal economic and politi- 
cal theories should have been omitted. It will be a pity if such vagaries 
obscure the merits of the earlier chapters, or of the broad point of view 
there expounded. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE. By HERMANN WEYL. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. x, 311. To be reviewed. 

PROBABILITY AND INDUCTION. By WitttaM KNEALE. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 264. To be reviewed. 

LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ. By the late 


H. W. B. Josern. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 
190. To be reviewed. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. By Pui ipp 
Frank. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 324. 
To be reviewed. 

EXPERIENCE AND VALUATION. A Study in John Dewey's 
Naturalism. By BENJAMIN WotsTEIN. A thesis. New York, Co- 
lumbia University, 1949. Pp. 131. 

POWER AND MORALS. By Martin J. HILLtenprannp. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 217. To be re- 
viewed. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF WESTERN MAN. By StRINGFELLOW 
Barr. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. Pp. xiii, 369. To 
be reviewed. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. Hitherto Unpublished. Edited by KATHLEEN Co- 
BURN. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 480. To be re- 
viewed. 

AESTHETICS. A Study of the Fine Arts in Theory and Practice. 
sy JAMes K. FerBLEMAN. New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xiv, 463. To be reviewed. 

THE ARTS AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS. By Tuomas 
Munro. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 559. To be 
reviewed. . 

PROBLEMAS Y METODOS DE LA INVESTIGACION EN 
HISTORIA DE LA FILOSOFIA. Par Ropvotro Monpotro. 
Tucuman, R. Argentina, Instituto de Filosofia, 1949. Pp. 222. To 
be reviewed. 
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LA DIALECTIQUE. Par Paut Foutrgut£. Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1949. Pp. 127. 


LA RELIGION DE PLATON. Par Victor Gotpscumipt. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. Pp. xii, 156. To be re- 
viewed. 

LES ORIGINES DE L’ANALOGIE PHILOSOPHIQUE DANS 
LES DIALOGUES DE PLATON. By Pavut Grenet. Frontis- 
pice par ANDRE RAVEREAU. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1948. Pp. 300. To 
be reviewed. 


LE DEUXIEME SEXE. I. Les Faits et les mythes. By SIMONE DE 
Beavvorr. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1949. Pp. 395. 


METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By FEtix 
KAUFMANN. New York, Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 


gy fe) 


272. — A second printing of the work first printed in 1944. 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC DOGMA. By 
Henry Apams. With an Introduction by Brooks Apams. New 
York, Peter Smith, 1949. Pp. xvi, 317.—A collection of essays 
which have been out of print for some years includes “The Ten- 
dency of History” (1894), “A Letter to American Teachers of 
History” (1910), and “The Rule of Phase Applied to History” 
(1909). 


THE FAMILY: ITS FUNCTION AND DESTINY. Planned and 
edited by RutH NANDA ANSHEN. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. xii, 443. — A collection of essays by Ruth Benedict, Tal- 
cott Parsons, Robert K. Merton, Erich Fromm, Max Horkheimer, 
and sixteen other authorities. 


THE WORLD MUST BE GOVERNED. By VERNON Nasu. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xvi, 206.— This is a debater’s 
case for world government by one of its popular and persuasive 
spokesmen. Mr. Nash believes that a world government will work 
only if it has the positive power to prevent and relieve injustices — 
racial, political, and economic — and not merely the negative func- 
tion of checking armed conflict. But if he has a proper sense of the 
difficulties and complexities of the problem, he does not see fit to 
share them with the reader. 


RICORDI,. By Francesco GuicciaArDINI. With an English Trans- 
lation by Nintan Hitt Tuomson. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1949. 
Pp. xii, 291.— Aphorisms on human nature in politics by the 
eminent historian whose fame as a political thinker has been over- 
shadowed by that of his friend, Machiavelli. Certainly as a theorist 
he is no match for Machiavelli. But as a sharp-eyed, clear-headed 
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observer of men in the jungle of cupidity and ambition, whose sense 
for fact is never queered by moralistic preconceptions, he can well 
stand the comparison. The present edition conveniently prints the 
Italian text with the translation opposite. It is the first of a series of 
Italian classics by the Casa Italiana of Columbia University, and 
will include works by Bruno, Galileo, Machiavelli, and Vico. An 
index and an analytical introduction, which are lacking in the 
present work, are recommended to the editors. 


ENGLISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LAIN’. The seventh annual Benjamin N. Cardozo lecture delivered 
before the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 25 May 
1948. By ArtHuR L. Goopuart. With an Introduction by CLoyp 
Laporte. New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 44.— 
Interesting comments on the Rule of Law, which the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence takes as the characteristic contribution of 
English thinkers to political theory, as e.g., in Sir Edward Coke’s 
doctrine of the supremacy of the common law and in Locke’s con- 
ception of government as a form of trust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHISCHE EINFUHRUNGEN IN DAS STUDI- 
UM DER PHILOSOPHIE. Parts 1-11. Edited by I. M. Bocuen- 
ski. Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1948. Pp. 42, 32, 28, 32, 52, 48, 
36, 48, 36, 32, 24. — This is a new series of bibliographies which 
will prove of considerable value to English and American philoso- 
phers although it is designed primarily for Europeans. Titles which 
have so far appeared are: (1) Allgemeine philosophische Bibliog- 
raphie, by I. M. Bochenski and F. Monteleone; (2) Amerikanische 
Philosophie, by Ralph B. Winn; (3) Symbolische Logik und 
Grundlegung der exakten Wissenschaften, by E. W. Beth; (4) 
Kierkegaard, by Régis Jolivet; (5) Antike Philosophie, by Olof 
Gigon; (6) Arabische Philosophie, by P. J. de Menasce; (7) 
Italienische Philosophie der Gegenwart, by Michele Federico Sciac- 
ca; (8) Aristoteles, by M.-D. Philippe; (9) Franzdsische Existenzs- 
philosophic, by Régis Jolivet; (10) Augustinus, by Michele Federi- 
co Sciacca; (11) Der logische Positivismus, by Karl Durr. All 
show signs of careful work, though specialists will as usual have no 
trouble in discovering omissions. 


ETUDES SUR LE TEMPS HUMAIN. Par Georces Povuter. 
Edinburgh, The University Press, 1949. Pp. 407. — This is an in- 
teresting examination of some important French authors with a 
view to abstracting from their writings a concept of “la durée”’ 
peculiar to each. The selection of authors ranges from Montaigne 
through Proust. The book is very well designed and is as pleasant 
to handle as to read. 
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WELLMUTH. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Marquette University Press, 
1949. Pp. iv, 135. 


AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION. By A. Power Davies. Boston, 
The Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. 87. 


THE NATURE-NURTURE CONTROVERSY. By Nicwotas 
Pastore. With a Foreword by Goopwin Watson. New York, 
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THE CODE OF MAIMONIDES. Book Thirteen. The Book of 
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New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 345. 


VOLUMEN MEDICINAE PARAMIRUM OF THEOPHRAS- 
TUS VON HOHENHEIM CALLED PARACELSUS. Trans- 
lated from the original German with a Preface by Kurt F. Letr- 
DECKER. (Supplement to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
No. 11.) Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. vii, 69. 


S. AGOSTINO. Volume I: La Vita e lopera. L’Itinerario della 
mente. By MicHELE Feperico Sciacca. Brescia, Morcelliana, 
1949. Pp. 350. 


FILOSOFIE EN TECHNIEK., By H. van Rtessen, Kampen, 
Netherlands, J. H. Kok N. V., 1949. Pp. viii, 715. 














NOTES 


The University of St. Andrews announces the forthcoming publication of a 
new philosophical journal, entitled Philosophical Studies. Published for the 
Scots Philosophical Club, the new periodical will appear thrice yearly, beginning 
late in 1950. In order that philosophical literature may be thoroughly reviewed 
and that reviews may be accumulated for the first issue, the editor invites all 
publishers to begin now to submit review copies of all philosophical books issued. 
Address: T. M. Knox, Editor, Philosophical Studies, The University, St. 
Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 
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science; Joshua C. Gregory, The Aesthetic and Science; L. J. Russell, Human 
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many. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLVI 11: Albert G. A. Balz, John 
Dewey, A Letter to Mr. Dewey concerning John Dewey’s Doctrine of Possibility, 
Published Together with His Reply; Benjamin H’olman, The Theory of His- 
tory: A Cooperative International Project. 12: David Rynin, Meaning and 
Formation Rules; Justus Meyer, Language as a Biological Phenomenon. 13: 
Dorothy Lee, Being and Value in a Primitive Culture; Hi/liam T. Fontaine, 
The Paradox of Counterfactual Terminating Judgments. 14: Stephen C. Pepper, 
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Poetry; WW. H. Werkmeister, Science, Its Concepts and Laws. 15: Paul Ed- 
wards, Do Necessary Propositions “Mean Nothing’?; A. Campbell Garnett, 
A Note on Gardner Williams’ Individualistic Ethics; Gardner Iilliams, The 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH IX 4: 
Lewis S. Feuer, Mechanism, Physicalism, and the Unity of Science; B. J. Ked- 
rov (tr. from the Russian) Dalton’s Atomic Theory and Its Philosophical Sig- 
nificance; Russell L. Ackoff, On a Science of Ethics; Arthur Il” Burks, Icon, 
Index, and Symbol; Tscha Hung, Moritz Schlick and Modern Empiricism; 
John Dewey, Experience and Existence: A Comment; Sholom J. Kahn, The 
Status of the Potential: A Reply to Professor Dewey; Nathan Rotenstreich, 
between Rousseau and Marx; Lewis White Beck, Remarks on the Distinétion 
between Analytic and Synthetic; John Wild and J. L. Cohits, Reply to Professor 
Zeck; Robert S. Hartman, The Epistemology of the 4 Priori; John !Wuild and 
Joseph Cobits, Comments on Mr. Hartman’s “The Epistemology of the A 
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Priori’; Henry Winthrop, The Constitution of Error in the Phenomenological 
Reduction. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS I 3, 4, 5, 6 (1948) ; II 7: Francis S. 
Haserot, The Metaphysics of Consistency ; George A. Schrader, Jr., The Thing 
in Itself in Kantian Philosophy; William A. Christian, The Mutual Exclusive- 
ness of Whitehead’s Actual Occasions; Paul Weiss, Sacrifice and Self-Sacrifice ; 
Rulon S. Wells, Lewis’ An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. 8: John Wild, 
A Realistic Defense of Causal Efficacy; 4. C. Garnett, Naturalism and the Con- 
cept of Obligation; Y..H. Krikorian, Teleology and Causality; N. Lossky, 
Absolute Criterion of Truth; Jacob Taubes, Notes on an Ontological Interpreta- 
tion of Theology. 


THE JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC: XIV 2: Frederic B. Fitch, On 
Natural Numbers, Integers, and Rationals; Paul Dienes, On Ternary Logic; 
Z. P. Dienes, On an Implication Function in Many-valued Systems of Logic; 
Julia Robinson, Definability and Decision Problems in Arithmetic; Marshall 
Hall, Jr.. The Word Problem for Semigroups with Two Generators. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XIII 3: J. D. Bernal, The Place and Task of 
Science; Clifford Lawrence, Roots of the Marxist Concept of Practice; Mikhail 
Lifshitz, Responsibility of Art to Society in Belinsky’s Esthetics; Margaret 
Schlauch, The Anti-Humanism of Ezra Pound; Ray H. Dotterer, Formal Logic 
and the “Fringe”; Ii”. T. Parry, Reply to Professor Dotterer. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH XVI 2: Richard Hofstadter, From Calhoun to the 
Dixiecrats; Richard Schuller, A Free-Trade Area; Henry G. Aubrey, Delib- 
erate Industrialization; George Boas, Time and the Human Spirit; David L. 
Glickman, The Labor Movement in Australia and New Zealand; Hans Zeisel, 


The Race Question in American Immigration Statistics; Kurt Singer, The 
Resolution of Conflict. 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW IX 2: James MacGregor Burns, New Fighting 
Orders for Liberals; Kurt Glaser, The So-Called German Mind; Alex Inkeles, 
National Character and Social Structure; Alfred Werner, Goethe Slept Here; 
Wilham G. Carleton, Does the World Move toward Empire?; R. F. Fuchs and 
R. M. Hunter, Communists in the Colleges: Two Views; Peter A. Carmichael, 


The White Problem in the South; Harold Taylor, Education as Experiment; 
J. L. Teller, “Goyim”’. 


THE PERSONALIST XXX 3: The Editor, Tragedy :»Greece to California ; 
The Late Wildon Carr, The Modern Concept of God; The Late Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Self-Discovery and World Discovery; Wilbur Long, Spiritual 
Schizophrenia: The Disease of Modernism. 


THOUGHT XXIV 93: Jacques Maritain, On Human Knowledge; Alfred 
Zimmern, Power Politics in the Atomic Age; Charles G. Wilber, Biological 
Warfare; Crane Brinton, Burke and Our Present Discontents; J. Franklin 
Ewing, Treasures of Ksar ’Akil; Brother Justus George, The Idea of a Chris- 
tian Art; Sister Julie, Open Letter to Sir Laurence Olivier; l’ernon J. Bourke, 
An Augustine Revival?; Eugene Bagger, Character and History; Charles J. 
Walsh, The New Nihilism. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM VII 4: 
Charles Lalo, The Aesthetic Analysis of a Work of Art: An Essay on the Struc- 
ture and Superstructure of Poetry; Etienne Souriau, Time in the Plastic Arts; 
Raymond Bayer, Method in Aesthetics; Lucien Rudrauf, The Annunciation: 
Study of a Plastic Theme and Its Variations in Painting and Sculpture; Paul 
Arnold, From the Dream in Aeschylus to the Surrealist Theater; André V ein- 
stein, Charles Lalo Lectures: From Superstition to Science in Aesthetics. 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS XI 3: Jacques Maritain, On the Meaning of 
Contemporary Atheism; Egbert Munser, Solovyev and the Meaning of History; 
Aaron I. Bell, Origins of Catholic Social Reform in the United States: Ideologi- 
cal Aspects; John U. Nef, The Economic Road to War; Frederick C. Barg- 
hoorn, Russian Radicals and the West European Revolutions of 1848; Ferrel 
Heady, The Reports of the Hoover Commission. 


THE THOMIST NII 3: Frank L. Kunkel, Beauty in Aquinas and Joyce; 
Aurel Kolnai, The Meaning of the “Common Man”; Joseph B. McAllister, Dr. 
Northrop, Technology and Religion. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES IX 1: P. B. Bagatti, The Legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew; A. Stephen Van Dijk, The Breviary of St. Clare; A. Stephen Van 
Dijk, The Breviary of St. Francis; Damian Van den Eynde, The Terms lus 
positivum and Signum positivum in Twelfth-Century Scholasticism; Dominic J. 
Unger, Christ Jesus, Center and Final Scope of All Creation according to St. 
Maximus Confessor ; Gaudens E. Mohan, Incunabula in the Library of the Fran- 
ciscan Institute; Bonaventure A. Brown, The Solemn Celebration of the Fourth 
Centenary of Frey Juan de Zumarraga. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS X 3: Hans Kohn, The Para- 
dox of Fichte’s Nationalism; P. Albert Duhamel, The Function of Rhetoric as 
Effective Expression; H. L. Stewart, Dante and the Schoolmen; Robert P. 
Adams, The Social Responsibilities of Science in Utopia, New Atlantis and 
After; Kenneth MacLean, Imagination and Sympathy: Sterne and Adam Smith; 
Arthur Wormboudt, Newton’s Natural Philosophy in the Behmenistic Works 
of William Law; Joseph L. Blau, Joel Barlow, Enlightened Religionist; Philip 
Merlan, Epicureanism and Horace; Philip Merlan, Brentano and Freud—A 
Sequel; Maurice T. Price, Reply to Creel’s “Clarification.” 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XXIII 3: Editorial, The Problem of 
Evolution; J. \f. Bochenski, On the Syntactical Categories; Allan Holter, Duns 
Scotus on the Natural Desire for the Supernatural ; Edward A. Masziarz, Russell 
and Human Knowledge. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXI 3: Leonard Hodgson, 
Anglicanism and the Ecumenical Movement; Roger L. Shinn, Augustinian and 
Cyclical Views of History; Robert Stevenson, John Merbecke and the First 
English Prayerbook; D. R. G. Owen, The Scientific Tradition and Modern Cul- 
ture; John K. Shryock, Experience, Intuition and Religious Truth; William G. 
Shepherd, The Problem of Love; Eric F. F. Bishop, Two Readings from the 
Arabic Versions of the New Testament. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XLII 1: Clement C. J. 
Webb, Baron Friedrich von Hitigel and His Contribution to Religious Philoso- 
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phy; Morton S. Enslin, Light from the Quest; James H. Oliver, The Divi of the 
Hadrianic Period; Robert M. Grant, Irenaeus and Hellenistic Culture; H. J. 
Bell, The Gospel Fragments P. Egerton 2; Louis H. Feldman, Another Parallel 
to the Maenadism of the Bacchae: Hasidism in Modern Jewry; Richard N. 
Frye, The Middle Persian Inscription at Sar Mashhad. 


SPECULUM XXIV 2: Robert Lee Wolff, The ‘Second Bulgarian Empire.’ 
its Origin and History to 1204; Ray C. Petry, Mediaeval Eschatology and 
Social Responsibility in Bernard of Morval’s De Contemptu Mundi; Homer 
Nearing, Jr., Local Caesar Traditions in Britain; Richard WW’. Emery, The 
Friars of the Blessed Mary and the Pied Friars; Paul E. Beichner, The Cursor 


Mundi and Petrus Riga; G. B. Flahiff, The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies at Toronto. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XXVII 1: 
D. A. T. Gasking, Anderson and the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus; W’. M. 
O'Neil, The Relation of Inner Experience and Overt Behaviour; D. J. O’Connor, 
Stout’s Theory of Universals. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XXXIX Part 3. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY LXII 2. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LVI 3, 4. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLVI 3. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XXXIX 3. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES XI 2: Israel Cohen, Jewish Interests in the 
Peace Treaties; Joseph Klausner, How Many Jews Will Be Able to Live in 
Palestine? ; Selma Stern-Taeubler, The Jews in the Economic Policy of Fred- 
erick the Great; Isaac Levitats, Communal Regulation of Bar Mitzvah. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES NS. 53: J. Pomier, Le Probléme 
Naigeon; P. Mesnard, Sophie Volland et la maturité de Diderot; A. Adam, 
Rousseau et Diderot. 


MAHA-BODHI LVII 1-3: Various papers on the celebration of the sacred 
relics. 4-5: V'appa Maha Thera, Thoughts of Detachment from the World; 
B. C. Law, Dharma in Buddhism; Narada Thera, The Buddha’s Method of 
Exposition; Satkari Mookerjee, The Message of Buddhism. 6: Francis Story, 
The Decay and Disappearance of Buddhism in India; Manoj Kumar Barua, 
Buddhist Conception of “Self” and Its Bearing on Ethics; Susil Chandra, The 
Hindu-Buddhist Entente in Bali; Devaprasad Guha, Buddhism in Tibet; J. 
Samarajeeva, The Place of Buddha-Dhamma in Modern Scientific Thought. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE (Philosophie) IIT 1. 


LES ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES NS IV 1: E. Husserl, Rapport entre 
la phénoménologie et les sciences; D. Lacroze, Sur le concept de la nature hu- 
maine; D. Wiersma, Considérations caractérologiques sur Ovide; E. Wolff, Sur 
les états affectifs qui accompagnent l’endormissement. Quelques objections a 
Freud; J. Paliard, L’Essai d’Henry Dumery sur I’intellectualisme Blondelien; 
C. Devivaise, Sur la forme négative de toute pensée. Présence de Bergson; J. 
Segond, Esthétique de la perception; L. Bonnard, Barreau et philosophie. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE XLIV 7 a 9: J. Ullmo, La Mécanique quan- 
tique et la causaliteé (1°" article); G. Bastide, Le Rire et sa_ signification 
éthique; 17. Dambuyant, La Dialectique bouddhique; Chr. Maréchal, La Vraie 
Doctrine philosophique de La Mennais: le retour a la raison; P. Masson-Oursel, 
L’Art et la beauté, nostalgies du spirituel ; 17. Chastaing, L’ “Atticisme” d’ Alfred 
de Vigny. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE LIV 2: L. de Broglie, 
L’Espace et le temps dans la physique quantique; J. Ullmo, Physique et axio- 
matique; 4. Mets, La Physique des quanta et l’epistémologie meyersonnienne ; 
J. Benda, Un Trouble-Féte: lesprit de rigueur; L. Husson, La Naturalisme 
moral et l’education nouvelle (2° partie). 

THEORIA XV 1-3: A Philosophical Miscellany presented to Professor Alf 
Nyman. 

NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE LXXI 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6: H. Rondet, 
La Divinisation du chrétien, I]; EF. Boudes, Reflexions sur la solidarité des 
hommes avec le Christ; E. Bergh, Le Cinquantenaire de la consécration du 
genre humain au Sacré-Coeur; G. Lambert, Un “Psaume” découvert dans le 
désert de Juda. 


STUDIA PHILOSOPHICA III (1939-19046): Commentarii Societatis 
Philosophicae Polonorum. Two monographs: H. Mehlberg, Positivisme et 
science, and B. Suchodolski, La Vie de l’esprit; and several lesser articles. 


LES ETUDES CLASSIQUES XVII 2-3: P. Cloché, Sur le rdle des rois 
de Sparte; G. Le Grelle, Le Premier Livre des Géorgiques, poéme pythagoricien ; 
L. Halkin, Le Délai légal de viduité chez les Romains; J. Fonsny, Apollinaire, 
poéte de la guerre. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE XI 2: Chr. Barendse, Over de 
Graden in het Zijn; J. Grooten, Het Doel der zedelijke Handeling volgens St. 
Thomas van Aquino; G. Copers, De Analogie in de Metaphysitca van Erich 
Przywara; J. H. Walgrave, God en Godsdienst. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE III 8: Guido Calo- 
gero, In memoriam. Guido De Ruggiero; Jean Cavailles, Mathématiques et for- 
malisme (Inédit présenté par G. Canguilhem) ; Louts de Broglie, Sur le rela- 
tion d’incertitude de la seconde quantification; Filmer S. C. Northrop, The Im- 
plications of Traditional Modern Physics for Modern Philosophy; F. Gonseth, 
De la méthode dans le sciences et en philosophie; Eug. Dupréel, Le Baroque et 
la philosophie; G. Goriely, Sur la sociologie générale de M. Eugéne Dupreéel. 

LIFE OF SCIENCE (ZYCIE NAUKI) VI 35-36; VII 37-38: E. Krassow- 
ska, New Problems of Science and Higher Education; S. Skowron, The Mean- 
ing and the Problems of Modern Biology; 7. Jaczewski, Some Remarks on the 
Organization of Institutes in Faculties of Science; Il’. Zakrsewski, The Reform 
of Legal Studies; 4. Bochenski, Concerning the Libraries of Academic Schools ; 
S. Urbancsyk, Seminar Libraries; 1/. Borucka, Gauging Public Opinion; Facts 
and Opinions; Science and Learning in Poland; Science and Learning Abroad. 

ANNALES UNIVERSITATIS MARIAE CURIE-SKLODOWSKA II 
5: Jersy Los, Les Fondements de l’analyse méthodologique des régles de Mill. 6: 
Marian Rytel, Psychological Equivalents of Cor<epts. 
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THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCVII 3: Alois 
Stéger, Das Buch des Seelsorgers; Otto Etl, Zur Geschichte des “Angelus 
Domini”; Albert Nicdermeyer, Fakultative Sterilitat und periodische Enthal- 
tung. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE 
EN PSYCHOLOGIE XLI 4: M. Van Wichen, In memoriam Dr. A. H. de 
Hartog (1869-1938); P. Brommer, Plato’s wijsbegeerte Wetenschap of Mys- 
tiek?; K. L. Piccardt, het metaphysisch Nutskarakter der Moraal; Fred. L. 
Polak, Kennen en Keuren in de sociale Wetenschappen; H. J. Pos, Over het 
betrekkelijk Onderscheid tussen Natuur- en Cultuurwetenschappen. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA XL 2: J. Lana, L’utopia di Ippodamo di Mileto; 
G. Marchello, Impegno pratico e valore; G. Cairola, La validita metafisica del 
dubbio e il promlema della fede; 4. Pastore, Nuova tematica dell’esistenzialismo : 
La paura d’essere; 7. Campanella, I1 metodo nuovo (Praefatio alla Philosophia 
sensibus demonstrata), a cura di Luigi Firpo. 


SALESIANUM NI 2: D. Bertetto, La causalita fisica perfettiva dei sacra- 
menti della nuova legge; T. Demaria, La pedagogia come scienza dell’azione; 
G. Corallo, Liberta e dovere nel problema della vocazione; Luigi Bogliolo, 
L’introduzione allo studio di G. B. Vico di F. Amerio; A. Caviglia, La “Vita di 
Besucco Francesco” scritta da D. Bosco, e il suo contenuto spirituale. 


GREGORIANUM XXX 1-2: F. Selzvaggi, Il concetto di sostanza nel dogma 


eucaristico in relazione alla fisica moderna; Fr. Pelster, Neuere Forschungen 
tuber die Aristotelestibersetzungen des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts. Eine kritische 
Ubersicht; Erw. Iserloh, Um die Echtheit des “Centiloquium.” Ein Beitrag zur 
Wertung Ockhams und zur Chronologie seiner Werke; FE. T. Hannigan, Is It 
Ever Lawful to Advise the Lesser of Two Evils?; L. Ceyssens, L’Influence de 
Gilles Estrix sur l’origine de la députation louvaniste a Rome (1677-1697) ; 
P. de Leturia, El P. Filippo Febei S.I. y la fundacion de la catedra de Historia 
Eclesiastico en el Colegio Romano (1741); P. Hoenen, Pour une philosophie 
de la connaissance de l’étendu physique. 


“SCIENTIA” LXXXIV 5-6: G. Giorgi, A proposito delle controversie re- 
centi sulla relativita einsteiniana; B. Gutenberg, The Structure of the Earth; 
G. Guében, Une application importante de la physique nucléaire. La méthode 
des indicateurs radioactifs; 4. Ziront, Senescenza e tumori; P. Diepgen, Die 
Lehre von der leibseelischen Konstitution und di spezielle Anatomie und Physi- 
ologie der Frau im Mittelalter (Erster Teil). 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA IV 3: Maurice Blondel, Préface a l’édition 
italienne de “Ia Philosophie et l’esprit chrétien” ; Blaise Romeyer, Prolégoménes 
a un existentialisme sensé; 1/. F. Sciacca, L’esistenza di Dio (continuazione) ; 
Luigi Stefanini, Critica costruttiva dell’esistenzialismo ateo (continuazione ) ; 
Adolfo Levi, La teoria dell ws nel “Simposio” di Platone; M. F. Sciacca, 
Il promlematicismo: lettera at Ugo Spirito. 


ANNALI DELLA SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA XV 
(1946) III-IV: I”. Bongi, Natura, poeti e personaggi nel settimo Idillio di 
Teocrito; 4. Bombaci, La dottrina storiografica di Ibn Haldtan: 4 Massolo, La 
analitica kantiana dal 1772 al 1775; 4. Roncaglia, Correzioni al testo delle rime 
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